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beast use it as an excuse for his rebellion against society 
and the palliation of his guilt for the crimes he commits. 
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reserve because experience has shown that it is more 
easy to excite curiosity than to satisfy it. The writer 
can testify that the most debasing literature that came 
under his observation in boyhood was sent out by a 
Moral Reform Society with the best intentions. ‘The 
Hot Corn stories by Solon Robinson, one of the editors 
of the New York Tribune, were condemned for the same 
reason, although they were written with an earnest 


desire to do good. 
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‘THE local boss, who is accepted as the people’s friend 
in the wards which he controls for political ends, wiris 
the favor of his constituents and their votes partly by 
his unaffected good nature and his companionable ways, 
but also by the deliberate expenditure of money for the 
relief of the poor, to the end that he may achieve a posi- 
tion where he can help himself from the public treasury. 
Such a boss has often been described and is properly 
execrated; but in every range of life where no political 
end is to be gained and nothing is to be taken from the 
public treasury there are other men who win great favor 
and cause the blanket of oblivion to be thrown over their 
business methods by the apparent frankness and sin- 
cerity of their demeanor and the open-handed way in 
which they serve every good cause. Such a man is not a 
political boss, but he wins his way by similar methods. 


a 


Ir is almost impossible for the earnest advocate of any 
cause, secular or religious, scientific or social, to estimate 
the forces at work within him and around him. We are 
often like men afloat on an incoming tide: we row with 
the tide and sometimes think that we are creating the 
current that is bearing us on. In the last fifty years 
there have been more forces at work than any one has 
been able to estimate, bringing about changes and re- 
forms in Church and State, in modes of thought and 
methods of research. No one can discover and state a 
new truth in any field of human endeavor without af- 
fecting all other thinkers and workers in all departments 
of action. All essential facts are correlated, bound 
together, and must in time produce their proper effect 


upon each other. 
ed 


In India we need to have a new set of investigations by 
men and women of the highest refinement and culture 
who, with a knowledge of the ancient history of that vast 
country, can give us an account of things as they are 
with the reason for their being as they are. What are 
the relative conditions of the parts of India under the 
direct rule of the British government, of the native states 
with their hereditary princes, and the crown colonies 
which are near at hand? One fact which is coming clearly 
into view relates to the origin of the caste system and its 
perpetuation by those whose ancestors were foreign 
conquerors and who for ages have kept their fellow- 
citizens in a bondage worse than chattel slavery in its 
better forms. Like the Manchus in China, the Brahmins 
in India rule their fellow-citizens with a sway more des- 
potic than that of the modern conquerors of that unhappy 
country. 
: Pd 


THE Second Isaiah said, ‘‘The wicked are like the 
troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast 
up mire and dirt.’’ Unrest, discontent, dissatisfaction, 
agitation, are good both for the sea and for human so- 
ciety. Water is purified by motion, and society is kept 
wholesome by agitation; and yet, after all, there is such 
a thing as dirt, and, as the stirring up of the waters of a 
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foul harbor brings all the filth to the surface to pollute 
the neighborhood, so the agitation of society may, and 
commonly does, stir up all the mire and dirt of wicked- 
ness which accumulate in all the busy places where the 
commerce of the world goes on. ‘The scientific way of 
dealing with filth is to drain, to disinfect, and, above all, 
to remove the causes of decay and degeneracy. ‘The same 
rules hold good for the moral disinfection of society. 
But the practices of some earnest, enthusiastic, and 
careless people go little further than to stir up the viler 
elements in society without doing anything to make 
their existence impossible. 


Law and Life. 


To the young, and to the thoughtless who are not 
young, life often seems to be a confused spectacle in which 
no moral distinctions are clearly marked; but, if one 
watches for half a century the fortunes of any consider- 
able number of men and women whose progress from year 
to year may be noted, as in a class in school or college 
or the youth of a congregation or the employees of a 
large business house, he will see tendencies early declared 
growing more and more pronounced as time goeson. The 
aspects of the outer life soon begin to represent the dom- 
inant motive, be it hidden or avowed. Consequences 
appear, differences of thought and feeling create such 
unlike conditions, that about middle life the exhibition 
often becomes dramatic. Owing to superior skill and 
cunning, a few cases may be in doubt; but, take a hundred 
lives together, the exhibition is so impressive that there 
falls upon the observer the consciousness of a law and 
a power in the background of life which are omnipotent. 
Take any such groups of young men, what hopes they 
have, what ambitions, what expectations! How eagerly 
they look forward and how easily they expect to win 
wealth, fame, honor, influence, power,—whatever strong 
men covet and honorable men may use! 

How soon the sifting begins! A few physical weak- 
lings, unable to endure the strain of labor and competi- 
tion, soon drop out. A few more, victims of their follies 
and their vices, meet the fate which any one might proph- 
esy; for the coarser vices destroy quickly and surely. 
Then there would be left a body of men still young, of 
sufficient strength and ability to do their part in the 
world. What has middle life shown in them but a most 
impressive revelation of the supremacy of the moral law? 

Some have changed the pitch with which they began 
and have risen above their lower selves. The most of 
them have not, and that which is most apparent now is 
the remarkable difference of condition which marks in 
different classes their early difference of purpose. They 
who thought it then amusing to express an airy superior- 
ity to the accepted canons of the moral law do so still; 
but the airy grace is gone, and heavier facial lines and 
coarser manners indicate that something fine has gone 
out and something coarse has come into their lives, 
while those who in simple manliness tried to do their 
best are growing with varying but sometimes with con- 
spicuous success into nobler forms of character, conduct, 
and service. Now and then one of them breaks loose 
from society, robs his associates and friends, deserts 
his family, and takes flight to some foreign land: One 
such comes to mind. He was young, strong, handsome, 
agreeable, alert in body, capable in business, one favored 
beyond his fellows; friends followed him in troops, 
prosperity attended his course, the world was ready to 
give him what he asked; and to-day, with the com- 
panion of his flight, he skulks in a foreign land. He must 
avoid the haunts of travellers, for he is sure to meet old 
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friends; and what are friends now to him? He must 
avoid the towns and cities for which life has best fitted 
him, for there he will meet exposure and scorn. In re- 
tirement, which will not be congenial, with a companion 
whom he will have learned to despise, confined to pur- 
suits which will be irksome, he becomes a conspicuous 
example of the searching power of the law he has defied. 
Human law will probably leave him unpunished, but he 
is condemned in the scorn of those who knew him, in his 
suspicion of those who do not, in the bar which has 
fallen between him and his once happy home and friend- 
ships, in the hopeless, unbearable homesickness which 
has surely come upon him, in the poverty and distress 
which will some day make even the jollity of the sinner 
impossible,—in these things he will see the inevitable, the 
silent but never-ceasing operation of the law he has 
forgotten or defied. ; 

All offenders do not show so conclusively and openly 
the ruin which comes to the soul when one makes selfish- 
ness and pleasure the keynote of his career; but the mills 
of the gods grind fine and Nemesis is always abroad. 
The beginnings of good and evil are largely under the 
control of the home, the school, and the Church. If 
we would have honorable men at work in every trade, 
business, and profession, we must see to it that the human 
material which goes into the business of the world shall 
have been shaped by every kind of precept, example, 
suggestion, and inspiration, so that by natural devel- 
opment of character, by strength to resist temptation, 
and the natural tendency to seek and to do that which is 
right, they who do the world’s work will bring all their 
powers to bear upon their tasks with open and conscious 
allegiance to the law of righteousness which is the law of 
life, health, and peace. 


The Unity. 


“Tike tides on a crescent sea beach,, 
When the moon is new and thin 
Into our hearts, high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in; 
Come from the mystic ocean 
Whose rim no foot hath trod,— 
Some of us call it longing, 
And others call it God.” 


Our vague impressions and intimations of deep truth 
are often of more value to us than what seem our clear- 
cut conceptions of indubitable reality. Through them 
we catch glimpses of the regions beyond. It is nature’s 
plan that ordinarily we be confined to a little circle of 
consciousness and perception, but beauty, truth, love, 
the sum of the ideal, penetrate at times our gross en- 
velope, and gleams from the infinite appear like lightning 
flashes. Starry nights are no longer a congregation of 
gross vapors, low hung clouds, and sparks of fire that 
have no significance toward unravelling the riddle of the 
universe. We feel the mighty pulse of the great lands 
that bind them even to the feet of God. So the thought 
of the absolute unity of all worlds, all elements, all being 
comes upon us, the greatest thought man can conceive, 
and in our poor, feeble, imperfect way we creep to an 
all-embracing conception. 

We begin with the idea that there is no dead matter, 
no stagnation, or inertia, but all is surprisingly alive and 
active to the very last atom that exists. The thought 
is so beautiful we linger on it, and turn it over lovingly, 
striving to unravel the depths of its meaning—a live 
world growing still after millions and trillions of years 
toward some far-off divine perfection. Beauty, the 
wondrous, mysterious witness of God in our world, reveals 
itself as an essential part of the unity, for there is noth- 
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ing absolutely unbeautiful: the thing that seems so, yet 
has beauty lurking somewhere in itself, as the rose will 
bloom on a muck heap and violets from offal and un- 
cleanness. 

Something of what we shall see and know and ap- 
prehend in an enlarged state of being comes to us as a 
new revelation from the conception of unity. For God 
is revealing himself, perfecting and accentuating his 
work. He does not mean that we shall be clods and 
dullards, and in spite of our limitations he flashes into 
the brain of our scientists some wider view of the con- 
nection, interaction, interpenetration of all elements, 
and the unity we call God grows ever and broadens in 
the mind of man. Now we find the same substances 
existing in all known worlds, and the transmutation of 
substances and elements becomes an eager and absorb- 
ing quest. All things in one and one in all has haunted 
the mind of man from the dawn of reason. 

It is the blend of elements, the mighty harmonies, 
the long chords of the universe that at moments breathe 
in our ears. ‘Then a new note sounds for life, for duty, 
for love, and hope. We, too, are part of the great unity, 
and the moral and spiritual life in God blossoms anew 
in the soul like a plant long remaining unwatered and 
sterile. We see that nothing is lost. Our sincere failures, 
our errors, and stumblings, and mistakes, and sins all 
have a place in the scheme that allows nothing to escape 
through its fine meshes, but works up all things on the 
loom of God into the fabric of life. What dignity and 
grandeur it gives to the whole of existence to feel that 
we are not outside the scheme, not fortuitous accidents 
and chance atoms, but essential links in the chain, parts 
of the continuity, essential in our very littleness and 
feebleness! 

The highest things are akin to us. How easily we un- 
derstand the poet’s heart, the artist’s eye, the prophet’s 
prayer! ‘hey are our mouthpieces and interpreters. 
for those things all exist in us though latent. Nothing 
can really surprise us, for the germs of all possibilities 
are within us. We feel there is a unity that under all 
diverse and contradictory aspects brings the perfect 
accord, though our eyes are not fitted to behold the 
great arc of God’s grand circle. The spirit of man 
answers to outward nature, and demands always com- 
prehension and love. Its very cravings are a sign of its 
relations to the whole. In the end nothing can satisfy 
us but God. ‘The spirit demands this satisfaction and 
cannot otherwise find rest. 

There is nothing of which we are not in some sense a 
part. We have in us the elements of the oldest times, 
some strain and impulse of the earliest of time’s children, 
We talk of old families. Is there any family that is not 
infinitely older than Adam? Going back to a remote an- 
tiquity we cannot estimate, nor can we say that the series 
ends in us, that we are the last link left dangling uncon- 
nected, unrelated. 

We have curious intimations of a previous state of 
existence that come to us in flashes of memory. When 
the mind travels back an infinite distance, and some are 
said to have peeps and glimpses into the beyond, into 
world’s unrealized, a sphere where we are yet to find a 
place prepared and waiting for us in the great order. 
This sense of relationship with all that has gone before, 
with all that is around, above, beyond us, gives us a 
sublime expansion of being. We may be modestly proud, 
humbly exalted by its implications. We feel ourselves 
no longer mere floating atoms, detached molecules, 
sparks to be blown out by any wind of chance. We are 
essential and intimately related to the whole scheme of 
things. God’s plan would be imperfect without us. 
In an infinitely wonderful sense he meant us when he 
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made us. He needs us as we need him. We are part 
of the great Unity, and we bow ourselves in adoration 
before the majesty of the thought. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Social Service Commission. 


At the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, held on May 25, the following resolution was 
adopted :— 

Whereas, it is to-day universally conceded that a real and 
intimate relation exists between the church, or churches, and all 
work of philanthropy and social reform, and 

Whereas, in the growing complexity of modern life, it is increas- 
ingly difficult to determine how the church, or churches, shall 
manifest a recognition of this relationship and act thereupon, 
therefore, : 

Be it Resolved, That the president of this Association, through 
its Social Service Department be, and hereby is, requested to ap- 
point, as soon as convenient, a Commission of fifteen members, 
comprising both ministers and laymen, and including representa- 
tives of all sharply-defined "points of; view, to be known as the Unz- 
tarian Commission on the Church and the Social Question, which 
Commission shall be charged with the task of defining specifically 
the contribution which the churches, both individually and in 
their collective capacity, can and should make to the work of 
social progress and reform. 


As promptly as conditions have permitted I have acted 
in accordance with this Resolution, and now have the 
pleasure of reporting that the following gentlemen have 
accepted my invitation to serve upon this important 
Commission :— 

Hon. Horace Davis of San Francisco, Cal., president 
of the Unitarian National Conference, president of the 
Sperry Flour Co., former member of Congress; Rev. 
Francis G. Peabody of Cambridge, Mass., professor in 
Harvard University and head of the department of 
Social Ethics; Hon. Thomas M. Osborne of Auburn, 
N.Y., formerly Mayor of Auburn, and member of the 
New York Public Service Commission, president of the 
George Junior Republic, etc.; Hon. Reuben E. Walker 
of Concord, N.H., Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire; Hayes Robbins, of Orange Grove, Fla., 
formerly secretary of the Civic Federation; Rev. 
Grover G. Mills of Watertown, Mass., minister of the 
First Parish, mover of the Resolution under which the 
Commission is appointed; Hon. Chester Rowell of 
Fresno, Cal., mayor, editor, writer on Social Questions, 
regent of the University of California; Alexander John- 
son, of Fort Wayne, Ind., secretary of the National 
Conference of- Charities and Corrections; Edwin D. 
Mead, of Boston, Mass., publicist, editor, reformer; 
Dr. John Graham Brooks of Cambridge, Mass., writer 
and lecturer on Social Questions; William H. Say- 
ward, of Dorchester, Mass., secretary of the Master 
Builders’ Association; Prof. William H. Carruth of Law- 
rence, Kan., professor in the University of Kansas, pres- 
ident of the League of Unitarian Laymen; Prof. George 
H. Glover of Fort Collins, Col., professor in the Agri- 
cultural College of Colorado; Henry Abrahams, of 
Boston, Mass., secretary of the Cigar Makers’ Union, 
No. 37; Frederick Almy of Buffalo, N.Y., secretary of 
the Charity Organization Society. 

Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, secretary of the Department of 
Social and Public Service of this Association, will act as 
a member and as secretary of the Commission. 

This Commission is thoroughly representative of the 
ripest convictions and experiences of our communion 
upon subjects of social reform. It contains members 
from all the sections of the country and from all walks of 
life. It has a due proportion of business men, of min- 
isters, of professional students of social problems, of active 
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workers in philanthropy and reform. It includes rep- 
resentatives of certain ‘‘sharply defined points of view,” 
though I acknowledge that I am unaware of the convictions 
of the majority of the workers about vexed social prob- 
lems, and I discover that most students of these matters 
have no very “sharply defined”’ views, but are more dis- 
posed to cultivate the open mind. 

It is expected that the Eastern members of the Com- 
mission will meet as early as possible in the fall and pre- 
pare the brief of a report to be submitted for comment 
and suggestion to the more distant members, and it is 
probable that members of the Commission who are es- 
pecially qualified to deal with certain sections of the re- 
port will prepare recommendations for submission to 
their fellow-members. The members of the Commission 
are fully prepared to give careful and deliberate thought 
to the important task which they have undertaken to 
discharge, and, while a commission constituted of such 
diverse elefments can hardly be expected to reach an 
unanimous} conclusion, we may anticipate a wise and 
weighty declaration concerning the contribution which 
“the churches, both individually and in their collective 
capacity, can and should make to the work of social 
progress and reform.” SAMUEL A. ELIorT. 


Current Topics, 


THE merits of the recent railway legislation have 
been hotly debated. It is safe to say that experience will 
dictate amendments to the new laws. But, meanwhile, 
there is a gratifying disposition on the part of the rail- 
ways to make the best of the situation and live up hon- 
estly to the requirements of the government. The 
conference of the attorneys of the various lines at Ports- 
mouth, N.H., was designed to secure a better understand- 
ing of the exact provisions of the Mann-Elkins law and 
to promote a uniform policy regarding it. Just what 
they said and did has not been made public, but at 
least no attempt to dispute or evade the new require- 
ments was made. The desire for harmony was every- 
where apparent. [hat this is the wisest course for the 
railways to pursue is apparent. No corporation in these 
days can afford to stir up public hostility to its methods. 


& 4 


THERE seems to be no period of estivation in American 
politics. Hot weather has not helped to allay the en- 
thusiasm in Iowa and Kansas, and in other States the 
preparations for the fall campaign go merrily on. There 
is naturally a difference of opinion as to the outcome, 
but there is general agreement that the contest will be 
fought energetically on both sides. ‘The situation is 
greatly complicated, of course, by the circumstance 
that it will not be a straight party contest. The bitter- 
ness between the ‘regulars’? and the ‘‘insurgents”’ in 
the Republican party is greater just now than between 
Republicans and Democrats. Many political philos- 
ophers see a realignment of parties in the near future,— 
perhaps the growth of a new party, or even two new 
parties. It is obvious, at any rate, that the old lines of 
demarcation have become sadly confused. The new 
issues which have come up within the past few years 
were certain to have this result. 


a 


A PICTURESQUE event was Mr. Roosevelt’s visit to 
the mining towns of the Wyoming Valley. He tried to 
get away unnoted, but the interest in his every move- 
ment is too great to permit him to escape any of its con- 
sequences. ‘The secret was out before he had started, and 
thereafter he was trailed by the enterprising reporter 
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wherever he went. He was, nevertheless, able to see 
what he wished to see. Of course he could not make a 
very profound social study of social conditions in such a 
hasty tour of inspection. But Mr. Roosevelt has a quick 
eye and a remarkable faculty of acquisition, and he might 
discover more in a day than some men would discover 
in a month. At all events, he had what he would call 
“a bully time.’’ Demonstrations of his remarkable 
popularity were common. Sometimes they took a form 
not exactly in keeping with more formal ideas of pro- 
priety. “Hallo, Teddy! ‘ You’re looking fine!’’ was one 
‘not infrequent salutation. There was no intentional 
disrespect in this, only a manifestation of that spirit 
of irreverence which seems to be considered humorous. 
“JT wonder what the kaiser would say,’ was the ex- 
President’s comment on one occasion. 


a 


ALTHOUGH Senator Gore has been prompt to acquit 
Vice-President Sherman of any illegal connection with the 
Oklahoma land deals,—and, in fact, the word of the man 
who is accused of trying to bribe legislators is practically 
no evidence at all,—the revelations are sufficiently serious 
to justify Congress in holding up these deals. In or- 
dinary circumstances the proposition to give the Okla- 
homa Indians full citizenship would receive much sup- 
port. But it appears that it is advocated by Oklahoma 
politicians for other than philanthropic reasons. The 
Indian as a citizen is easier to deal with than the Indian 
as a ward of the government; in other words, he can be 
more expeditiously deluded into parting with his land for 
an insufficient sum. Some thirty millions of dollars is 
involved in the deal in question, and its questionable 
nature has been emphasized by the attempt of the at- 
torneys and promoters to get a commission of ten per 
cent., that same to be paid by the Indians. Such a 
transaction is unjust on its face. Leaving out of account 
the consideration that a ten per cent. commission is ex- 
orbitant to a degree, the levying of it on the Indians would 
be an outrage. Probably worse things have been done 
in the past to the red man with government connivance, 
even with government participation; but the disclosure 
of the Oklahoma deal has doubtless come in time to 
prevent the addition of another item to our bad record. 


a 


Tue difficulties which American capitalists are now ex- 
periencing in China seem to be derived, at least in part, 
from the dishonest conduct of some of their predecessors 
in the Far Eastern field. The Peking Daily News has 
published a most unfavorable account of the operations 
of the defunct America-China Development Company. 
There are charges of maladministration and dishonesty 
on the part of officials. It is said that the concern first 
failed to live up to its agreement and then mulcted the 
Chinese government of a large sum when the concession 
wasrevoked. Naturally such an episode left the American 
name in bad odor in China. It will require scrupulous 
integrity in our future dealings with the Chinese to live 
this reputation down. At present the animosity against 
American capital is marked. Another boycott has been 
announced, and a serious diminution in trade has already 
resulted. It is hardly necessary to add that our Chinese 
immigration laws make exhibitions of strong anti-Amer- 
ican feeling easy. i 


A GREAT danger was averted, at least for the moment, 
when the Spanish clericals called off the demonstrations 
that were to have been held at San Sebastian on Sunday. 
No doubt the determined attitude of the government 
influenced their decision materially. Sefior Canalejas 
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acted promptly in forbidding the proposed demonstra- 
tion and in assembling a sufficient military force to sup- 
press disturbances. The fact that San Sebastian is a 
fashionable watering-place, the summer capital of Spain, 
and thronged with visitors at this season of the year 
was reason enough for his attitude even had there been 
no danger of a Carlist demonstration and a general 
revolt in the Basque provinces which might have led to 
civil war. It is significant to find so many Conserva- 
tives approving the policy of the government in its deal- 
ings with the Vatican. Even the papal secretary of state 
seems at least to have some dim idea that he has been 
too high-handed: he is now instructing the bishops not to 
foment disorders and talking moderation. ‘The fact is 
that thousands of devoted Roman Catholics, in and out 
of Spain, would condemn an attempt to win a diplomatic 
dispute by inciting to bloodshed; and the responsibility 
of the Vatican for a Carlist rising just at this time could 
not be evaded or denied. 
ab 


IN spite of fatal accidents, experiments in aviation go 
steadily on. The eagerness to witness these feats in 
the air is so great that the supply of aviators is short of 
the demand. Meanwhile, it remains to be seen how far 
man has “conquered the air’’ from a practical point of 
view. Mr. Curtiss has been demonstrating how easy 
it is to blow up a warship from an aéroplane, the warship 
not being in action; and the fate of Count Zeppelin’s 
airship Deutschland has not deterred others from ex- 
perimenting with the dirigible as a commercial venture. 
Lucerne is now the centre of interest for these experiments, 
and preparatory flights are to be made there this week. 
There will be no difficulty in getting passengers for the 
early trips. How long curiosity will maintain the supply 
is another question. It is safe to say that the serious com- 
petition of air travel with sea travel or land travel is far 
in the future. 


Brevities, 


In the long run it makes little difference what a church 
calls itself: the important thing is what the world calls it. 


Machines have no objection to running over a man, 
horses have. Hence the more numerous accidents from 
the use of automobiles. 


If in any parish a rich person has become an auto- 
crat and tyrant, we need no further proof that that 
church has been lacking in ministerial manhood. 


Noting with admiration the rich, warm color on some 
highly cultivated Orientals, we did not much wonder 
that our white skins to them seem ghastly and shocking. 


It is a sign of progress that Protestant England has so 
far recovered from its abject fear of the Roman Catholic 
Church as to be willing to assert itself in the royal coro- 
nation oath without abuse of its old enemy. 


The old question as to which was more efficient, an 
army of asses led by a lion or an army of lions led by an 
ass, was never satisfactorily answered. It is quite as 
difficult to answer when we substitute human beings 
for the animals in the conundrum. 


The experience of the Jews through many ages has 
produced some of the best and some of the worst speci- 
mens of civilized humanity. Those who conquer their 
difficulties often become scholars and saints of the finest 
quality, while those who succumb become greedy parasites 
which suck out the life-blood of society. 
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The Re-incarnation. 


[To him, in Hades, who wrought the Winged Victory, to tell 
him of how she whom he made immortal has again put on im- 
mortality.] 


Again hath bloomed the loved, lost face ; 
Again men see, as you of yore, 

The calm, the might, the line, the grace, 
That did thy craftsman’s soul wmbplore, 

In sea-girt sacred Samothrace. 


Out of the brief and fleeting years, 
Comes softly hence, to mortal man, 

She whom you marked with hopes and fears 
Till that eternal moment when 
You captured what was lost till then: 


The grace, the might, the calm, the line. 
More transient than the wavering gleams 
Of sun and shade that intertwine, 
Afloat upon the wavering streams, 
Weaving for poets their vague dreams. 


O Thracian, who in marble made 
Immortal mutability 

(Even as a rose that cannot fade, 
A wave-crest rescued from the sea), 
As you wrought, wherefore cannot we? 


For though on earth she comes again, 
None capture now nor face nor pose; 
She passes like an April rain; 
More lost than are the last year’s snows, 
* Or any fleeting wind that blows. 
Again hath bloomed the loved, lost face ; 
Again men see, as you of yore, 
The calm, the might, the line, the grace, 
That did thy craftsman’s soul implore, 
In sea-girt sacred Samothrace. 


—Frederick Niven, in the Nation. 


An American Citizen. 


BY B. 


Says Mr. John Graham Brooks, in his recent biography 
of William Henry Baldwin (Houghton Mifflin Company) : 
“Tf I were to put Baldwin’s faith into the fewest possible 
words, they. would be these: he believed in the oneness 
and solidarity of human interests. He believed we 
were neither to be blessed nor damned alone or apart.” 
This was, indeed, the high faith, and, still more, the 
constant rule in practice of William Henry Baldwin, 
Jr. He believed with the patriot, Franklin, who said, 
“We must all hang together, or we shall all hang sep- 
arately.”’ And with this there was not the least sen- 
timentality about him. He did hard work himself, and 
he expected those under him to do hard work, and to do 
it faithfully. One of his employees said that the reason 
men liked to work for Baldwin was because he did great 
things so splendidly. But under any hardness in the 
man was a wonderful tenderness—as under the grimness 
of the saturnine Dante was a real tenderness that made 
him swoon when he beheld some of the horrors of the 
Inferno. And, again, Mr. Baldwin believed with all his 
heart and soul that business—even railroading, even the 
business of great corporations—could be kept decent 
and clean, or he would have none of it. Over and over 
again this point is made by Mr. Brooks—perhaps it is 
the central point of this volume: ‘With stubborn valor 
he took the position that all business necessary to be 
done, can be done without baseness. It can be done 
without low trickeries and without organizing injury 
against one’s fellow-men.” ‘There was always a man 
behind the business, a man with a great, loving heart, 
and, also (for we hold that the best form of goodness is 
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sound and sane as well as enthusiastic), a mind clear, 
sagacious, and comprehensive in its working. 

Mr. Baldwin was a true democrat; not, of course, 
that false kind of democrat, which holds that everybody 
is as good as everybody else, if not a little better; but 
one who held a ‘‘democratic idealism,’’ which Robert C. 
Ogden declared to be “Baldwin’s gift and chief char- 
acteristic.”” He trusted the people, but he took good 
care that he himself, in turn, should be worthy of their 
trust. He was thus even ‘“‘a sort of socialist,’ not of 
the flamboyant order, but one who had been brought up 
in the School of Channing to believe in the dignity and 
greatness of human nature, and that doctrine, put into 
practice, has far-reaching results. In Baldwin’s case, 
it resulted in treating the men in his employ with singular 
fairness; in desiring to give the negro race, in which he 
became greatly interested, a fair chance; in seeking to 
help and to save those who are technically known as 
“Jost’’; in trying to reach wisely the great evils of in- 
temperance and impurity; in striving to bring labor 
into better relations with capital, sothat all who worked 
with him felt his large-hearted nature as well as his 
business acumen. Thus, if he cut the workman’s sal- 
ary ten per cent., he would cut his own fifteen per cent.— 
a very decided argumentum ad hominem that would 
appeal to the least intelligent employee. Such he was, 
in his rich and large personality, that Col. Carroll D. 
Wright said, “If you could get Baldwin’s capacity, 
sympathy, and moral insight into all our big employers, 
there would be an end to all really serious labor trouble 
within two years.” How he “got on’”’ with his work- 
men is indicated in the following paragraph by Mr. 
Brooks: ‘Iwo or three years after he had ‘left the South, 
I went with him over one of the roads. It was worth 
the trip, only to observe the eager cordiality with which 
every possible grade of railroad man greeted him when- 
ever he appeared. The man tapping the car wheels 
with his hammer, the man wheeling a truck, the en- 
gineer from his box, and the negro porters in the Pull- 
man cars, had the same heartiness in smile and voice 
as they spoke his name.’”’ As Carlyle would say, ‘‘this 
is significant of much,’’—significant, we think, of a way— 
perhaps the only way—in which labor troubles can ever 
be settled, through a far-reaching justice, which springs 
from the sense of human brotherhood, shown by indi- 
vidual men—employer and employed, alike. 

So much for Mr. Baldwin’s work as a man of business. 
What he was as a man seems to shine from every page; 
as those who knew him testify that, as was beautifully 
said of Dean Stanley, the ten commandments seemed 
written on his face, or rather, perhaps, the two all-com- 
prehensive commandments of Jesus were inscribed there. 
The son of his father,—and surely no notice of this man 
were full enough that did not speak of the benignity and 
sagacity of William H. Baldwin, Sr..—the younger man 
carried into his own life some of the paternal wisdom of 
benevolence, and the benevolence of his wisdom. He 
was not a great scholar, but he had learned at college 
the real value of knowing things, and of knowing them 
thoroughly, as is shown in the letter he wrote to his 
younger brother, who, at the time, was questioning the 
use of going to the university. That letter, in its imple 
manliness and lack of all cant, no talking down from. 
on high, is one of the best arguments for going to col- 
lege we have ever seen,—an argument, too, for the av- 
erage and not specially intellectual youth. What, for 
instance, young Baldwin got from Prof. Shaler—‘it 
proved to be a new heaven and a new earth’’—was 
enough to justify his whole college course. It gave him 
a vital grip on the universe. For a time there was a 
question of the ministry; he wanted “to do good,” “to 
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work for humanity’’; and had he gone into that pro- 
fession, undoubtedly he would have made a noble place 
for himself. Perhaps, however, it was just as well, 
really better, that he should have turned his zeal for 
“doing good”’ into that field where it was so much needed 
—the realm of business, and the railroad business, too, 
where such ethical standards as young Baldwin possessed 
are, at least, thought to be not so common. 

What was it that, quite early in the day, made “every- 
body like him,” so that it soon came to be a common 
saying in railroad difficulties, ‘‘Ieave the rows to Bald- 
win’? Certainly, there was in the man a great heart 
of kindness, as well as a mind of rare acuteness. We 
once knew a good judge who used to say that he tried 
to square his opinions by the Golden Rule; and we have 
recently heard of a man who said he made his contracts 
to protect the interests of the weaker party. Mr. Bald- 
win, it seems, tried the same methods in his business 
dealings. ‘That he succeeded so well, that he showed 
that business—good, straight, energetic business, too— 
could be honest and clear, and free from all trickery, 
is one of the chief reasons why this volume was called 
for. 

Mr. Brooks has written it effectively and well. He 
sufficiently shows us the man “in habit as he lived,” 
the causes he worked for, and has entered pretty fully 
into the question of the relations of ‘“‘an American cit- 
izen’”—the earnest, faithful, high-minded American 
citizen—to such vital questions of our day as Socialism, 
capital, and labor; the position of the negro; the social 
evil, intemperance, etc. But always through the presen- 
tation of these questions shines the strong, attractive 
personality of the man who at an early day wanted to do 
something to help; who vowed, as the young soldier at 
the altar, to lift his work into the realm of honor and 
purity, or he would do none of it; who, too early for those 
who loved and admired him, and for the high service 
he rendered, has passed into the silences; yet, who speaks 


through men’s recollection of him, and through the glow-. 


ing pages of this book, of the high possibilities of a human 
life, when lived by a brave, wise, and faithful soul, be- 
cause in no matter what quarter his work was found, he 
has hitched the wagon of his trade, his business, his 
profession, to the star of a far-shining ideal. 


A Look Ahead. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


If we had the power to forecast the years, we should 
probably make no better use of them. Yet we can do 
a good deal along this very line of foreseeing. We have 
a fairly good knowledge of the forces at work; and the 
past is a strong reflector upon the future. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Froude, history does teach a wise reader a 
great deal about what can be expected. 

It is the speed of events that startles us, and not the 
events themselves. The Declaration of Independence 
was merely a formulation of ripening public sentiment. 
It was passed upon by the peoples of Europe before it 
was voted by the Continental Congress. The deposi- 
tion of the Sultan in 1909 was quite a natural affair in a 
world of constitutional government, but the swirl that 
swallowed the scoundrel and all that he stood for as- 
tounded the prophets. 

The great questions in the United States, just ahead 
of us, are industrializing school work, consolidating church 
work, and economizing civic work. ‘The American 
people comprehends that it cannot longer endure the 
waste of resources and of power which characterized the 
past hundred years,—whether this came about by popular 
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neglect or by legislative appropriation. Billion-dollar 
Congresses create spendthrift popular habits. The tariff 
of to-day is hardly a revenue question, for its chief danger 
is that indirect taxation will furnish too much revenue, 
and encourage wasteful legislation. President Taft is 
right in saying that the whole force of administration 
must be applied to the reduction of expenses. What 
we want is not to find more ways of raising taxes, but 
less ways of spending them. 

Taxation, as far as possible, should take the form of a 
contribution, not be sneaked from an unwilling people 
through indirection, but obtained by the cheerful giving 
of prosperous shareholders in the Commonwealth. ‘The 
constitutionality of an income tax is to be tested and 
settled. There never was a tax—in the nature of things 
there cannot be an honest tax—that is not inquisitorial; 
and that is least inquisitorial which skips those incomes 
that are needed for bread and butter. A multi-million- 
aire responds, ‘‘I should certainly pay a larger percent- 
age than my servants, and I am glad to do it.” To 
assume that the people are liars, and must be tripped into 
payment of public obligations by hidden taxation, is 
false; worse than that, it creates a false national temper- 
ament. 

The struggle to tax wealth instead of poverty is gen- 
eral. The British Budget (which only halts) lays the 
burden on the unimproved and not the improved land, 
on parks instead of gardens. The ordinary sources of 
taxation in Great Britain have been direct taxes on 
land and houses, on income and inheritance; this new 
Budget places half penny in the pound on undeveloped 
land and twenty per cent. on the unearned increment in 
transfer sales. The Liberals call this fitting the burden 
to the broadest back, but the Conservatives call it so- 
cialism. Winston Churchill terms it an effort to do away 
with the savage struggle of class with class, and most 
Americans will indorse it as civic righteousness. 

In this country we have been halted much too long in 
our postal reforms. While the Congressman franks free 
carloads of seeds and speeches, it costs four times as much 
to send a poor man a package of Christmas socks as it 
would in Germany. ‘here really is no postal deficit. 
It would be more than wiped out by an equable pay- 
ment on all mail material. It is our waste that,so sorely 
eats into the national life, and prevents both progress and 
justice. ‘I'wenty-five thousand tons of mail matter are 
annually handled by the postal service of the United 
States without the least equivalent, and yet we object 
to sustaining a royal family. 

The work of millionaires is about ended. Concentra- 
tion of capital built great railroad lines, Atlantic cables, 
and telephone systems; it did more,—it developed execu- 
tive power that had never before been known. Combined 
commercial forces marshalled the world, ruling us finan- 
cially as well as socially. That this era has come nearly 
to an end seems conclusive. ‘The common man is taking 
up the reins; the multi-millionaire has no more worlds 
to conquer. He breaks down in early life, and fails to 
transmit his ability to his children. It seems probable 
that there will be fewer millionaires in 1930 than in 
1900. ‘The automobiles of to-day are mostly owned by 
men of average wealth. Aviation is in the hands of young 
scientists, and is not likely to fall under the spell of 
speculation. 

Enormous increase of land capacity is being steadily 
developed. The change from range to soiling gave four 
or five times the return per acre. This has again been 
quadrupled by reducing our pasturage, and increasing 
the growth of small fruits and vegetables. The same 
results follow the ploughing under of legumes, and the 
growing of other legumes for fodder and for hay. Then 
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came the discovery that humus was of just as much 
value as direct fertilizer, and that our plant growth de- 
pended as much upon equilibrium in the soil as upon 
transformable material. The ordinary farmer now un- 
derstands better than to burn or otherwise destroy any- 
thing that can be turned into vegetable mould. By 1930 
we shall have learned how to double, once more, the pro- 
ductive capacity of our fields. 

Transit must keep up with production. We are sure 
that it will be greatly cheapened. Nature is almost 
certain to open the way for any great popular need: and 
now that the railroad problem has become too complex 
to completely serve the people, the airship seems to be 
a perfectly natural evolution. We have got not only to 
have more food to carry, but we must secure a method of 
carrying it without taxing its ability to feed the common 
man on common wages or a common income. ‘Back 
to Nature’ was the first note in this great movement 
toward equalization and co-operation. 

Precisely what effect on national character we may 
expect from a revolution in food products we cannot 
prognosticate, but one thing we must note, that the rise 
in grain prices and fruit prices is due to the very great 
lessening in our meat supply. “he whole increase of 
food production in the United States for the last twenty- 
five years has been on the vegetable side, new varieties 
and improved stock appearing in all directions. By 
1930 the change will have amounted to a revolution. 
Mr. Burbank has colleagues everywhere turning the worth- 
less into the useful. We seem hardly to have touched 
our resources in this direction. Meanwhile meat has 
relatively disappeared from the common man’s table. 
There is no resource for increasing the common supply 
except from chicken yards and rabbit warrens. ‘The 
American people will hereafter be compelled to content 
themselves with a diet of fruits and nuts, with eggs, 
milk, honey, and cereals. 

Industrializing our system of education is a collateral 
issue. The young people are to be trained to a fuller 
understanding of scientific production and of economics. 
We have at least one hundred millions of acres that must 
be added to our productive domain by irrigation. Dry 
farming will add probably as much more. Deduct two 
millions for irrecoverable aridity, and five hundred mill- 
ions for forest production, we must bring under control 
at least five hundred millions more to meet the demands 
of increasing population, and our schools must be at the 
bottom of the movement. The revolution toward this 
sort of education has gone on with great speed. By 
1930 classical training will be broad and liberal, but it 
will belong to experts. Meanwhile, the unguided system 
of electives by boys and girls will have been grown over 
by a serious system of selection under the guidance of 
the best informed. 

Meanwhile working out great problems, we ourselves 
are a problem. While building battleships against the 
whole world the American race has been overrun, and 
practically destroyed. The old New England stock is 
gone, and so is the Cavalier stock in the South. They 
have been worked out and they have been bought out, 
and they have been bred out. ‘The people who are now 
pressing across the continent are not the original pioneers, 
any more than they are the aboriginal. Washington’s 
Farewell Address has lost its meaning; for while not 
meddling with European affairs, European affairs have 
become our own. There is not one American left with 
less than three or four races or sub-races running in his 
blood. By 1930 most Americans will have-in their 
veins not only English and German and Scotch and 
Hungarian, but also a good deal of Chinese and Japanese. 

By 1930 the world will be what we may call denational- 
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ized. Our problems will be world problems. ‘There will 
be a total obliteration of barriers. We began by mis- 
sioning the whole world; but the whole world turned 
about and missioned us. In 1872 we read an imaginary 
picture of the Asiatics sending priests through our States 
to proselyte us to Buddha and Confucius. It was a 
squib then; it is a truth now. Internationalizing the 
world is already out of Caucasian control. We have 
got to work on a broader basis, and we have got to work 
together, all around the globe. It must be an effort to 
suppress the evil and to advance the good, whatever the 
origin. 
Crinton, N.Y. 


My Name is Legion. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


A thousand spirits in my breast 
Contend each hour; j 

Each would be tyrant of the rest 
With boundless power. 


In vain with clearly scriptured laws 
I curb their pride: ; 

They will not make a common cause 
Nor reason bide. 


From dung-heap and the ditch they came, 
And from the skies; 

They crawl in dust and soar in flame, 
But none are wise. 


Wild battles in my breast they wage, 
And o’er my heart 

Blow the loud trumpets of their rage 
With furious art. 


Oh! who their cruel host can smite 
With conquering sword, 

Who lead them forth to peace and light,— 
But Christ, my Lord? 


From Force to Reason. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


To build a firm, rational character on the foundations 
laid in our physical and intellectual constitution is 
neither a rapid nor. an easy process. . Yet these are the 
only safe and proper supports of conduct at once strong 
and just. As we uncover the rock as the best beginning 
for our more ambitious edifices, we wish to know the 
appetites, passions, desires, intuitions, which, as origi- 
nal endowments, are with us in our intercourse with our 
fellow-men and are the mediums of our safety. Neither 
at the beginning nor in the progress of this movement 
by which we grow into strength can these primitive 
tendencies be for a moment forgotten, if we are to take 
our part in the progressive, redemptive history of the 
race. 

In the childhood of the individual and of the nation 
simple physical forces play a prominent part in shaping 
conduct, and few reach the point in which force gives 
way to reason. The appeal with rude men is almost 
immediately to force, and only with difficulty does rea- 
son gain attention, and even then more frequently to 
justify force than to displace it. It is a long stride in 
growth when we resort at once to reason as the final 
arbitrament of human action. 

A great amount of activity still remains within the 
region of mingled force and reason, while only a small 
portion of conduct is sustained simply by conviction, the 
mind standing in its own integrity. This is the true 
goal when each man, in the light of his own consciousness, 
hiding nothing, and forgetting nothing, finds the rea- 
sons which spring up in himself sufficient for guidance 
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and government. A life which lies between force and 
reason, stretching beyond the one into the other, aware 
of the foundations laid in the regions of violence and also 
of the foundations laid in an incipient kingdom of heaven, 
is the longest reach of development, the highest attain- 
ment of growth, of which we have yet caught sight. 
We are ever moving out of the territory of force into 
that of reason, opening more and more before our en- 
larged vision. We are fortunate if we do not escape 
force till we have reason sufficient for our guidance. The 
hesitancy and delays of life‘lie chiefly in the presence of 
reasons insufficient in our minds, or in the minds of 
others, to take the control of events. We spend a large 
portion of life in reducing the one area and in enlarging 
the other, till the two unite in one coherent develop- 
ment. If, as men have so often done in dealing with 
the criminal classes, we let unrestrained force have its 
way, immediately the most retrogressive and fearful 
results overtake us, and we write a page in human his- 
tory which seems to indicate the utter depravity of 
human instincts. 

If, in the business world, we make a free exchange of 
services and products, involving a fair comparison of 
that which we receive and that which we give, we are 
operating in the realm of reason, but, if our trades are 
overreaching and take effect by means of the wants 
of others and adjustments in society which hold in con- 
sequence of these wants, we are still in the region of 
force,—force that is operating as a chronic feature in the 
relations of men to each other. If we drive others, 
or are driven by them, into positions whose features 
have been settled by the previous action of force, we 
are so far falling short of reason. Just here-lies much of 
the conflict of society. We disguise from ourselves, or 
disguise from others, forces which have taken the forms 
of familiar customs. If we drive a boat against the 
current or against the wind, we are contending with forces 
which are accepted by us as part of the constitution of 
things. Human history involves a prolonged effort to 
escape from the region of force to that of choice. 

The realm of opinion has its trade-winds. A serene 
sky, under which the mind is peacefully occupied with 
its own rational impulses, feels their energy, and rejoices 
in their presence, constitutes a heaven into which, from 
time to time, we are translated, but out of which we are 
constantly liable to sink into the atmosphere of a world 
disturbed by many currents of whose energy we must 
still take account. If we are to reach practical results, 
we become aéronauts, pushing our flight against many 
conflicting tendencies. 

Our Lord brought out this constant conflict of force 
and reason in the injunction, Whosoever shall smite thee 
on the right cheek, turn to him the other also. This 
command looks at the temper with which we should 
meet violence, and can hardly be thought to furnish 
a rule of action. To contend against evil with evil is 
to multiply evil, not to overcome it with good. If we 
regard this direction as a simple formula of action, it 
robs us of self-defence. ‘This is to overlook the nature 
of sin. It is not so much actual violence as it is the 
threat of violence that we reject. We refuse to be drawn 
into this conflict. We are still to treat actual violence 
as a physical fact. 

There is much intermediate ground between force and 
reason in which we must make such shift as we can to 
reach the true solution. When we yield to a conventional 
sentiment and fail to plant ourselves on our own con- 
victions, we are giving way to disguised force. Reason 
must not only take the place of actual force, but also of 
those methods of action which owe their existence 
to it. An intellectual bias, such as belonged to 
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Edmund Burke, may draw to its defence lines of thought 
resting ultimately on simple force. 

There are always arising between men relations which 
turn on a balance of forces, and which cannot be much 
altered till these are slowly pressed out of existence by 
the reiterations of reason. ‘Those who exercise the 
authority which has sprung from force and those who 
are subject to it are drawn into this controversy between 
force and reason, between the power of doing and the 
fitness of doing, and may, for the time being, incline toward 
the brute forces which have so largely ruled the world 
or toward those divine reasons which in spite of all fail- 
ure still hold it in leash. The mass of men may be in- 
clined to yield to the force of circumstances with whose 
rule they are familiar, but it is quite certain that there 
will be found a few who will raise the question of right- 
fulness, and push it by unanswerable reasons. The 
interests of all and the reasons open to all will at length 
be found to concur, and the form of action incident to 
this concurrence will be pushed till it becomes a common 
conviction. ‘Those in the direct or indirect use of force 
may frequently justify results as resting on the actual 
relation of men and classes to each other. They think 
that inferiority of powers and the accompanying inferi- 
ority of position are themselves facts which must con- 
trol action, justify distinctions, and make their preser- 
vation a thing of righteousness. The error here lies not 
so much in immediate results as in ultimate ones. A. 
stage in growth is made to take the place of growth it- 
self. ‘The fitness of each stage of growth is its fitness 
in reference to subsequent stages. An equilibrium that 
excludes change is mechanical, not vital, and is in conflict 
with the evolution of society, in conflict with the com- 
ing of the kingdom of heaven. Every gain in human 
life involves a partial reconstruction of society. Those 
who stand for any given form of order come thereby to 
usurp a position which does not belong to them. ‘The 
function of every class must be re-established as often 
as it is assailed. ‘The attack and the defence are both 
ethical. Reason is no sooner ready to occupy a field 
than it thereby gains a right to it. The movement 
toward reason, now slower, now more rapid, awakens 
at once a social conflict, gives rise to new divisions and 
can only be settled by new adjustments. The passage 
from force to reason is constantly taking effect in social 
reconstructions. There is a new application of princi- 
ples at every change. i ‘ 

Just now the question of conflict between nations is 
assuming new prominence, and cannot be settled under 
old relations. Many able and philanthropic men still 
regard it as a wise claim of patriotism that each nation 
should arm itself against all possible attack, and look 
for security to its own strength. No national limit 
can be put to this burden of defence in such a coun- 
try as the United States. Under the notion of force 
the possible modes of attack are beyond all calculation, 
and all the more so as the peaceful and commercial 
temper of the people weaken the efficacy of every prepa- 
ration for war. England, whose position is more criti- 
cal than ours, has reduced this wisdom of war to a mathe- 
matical formula, and regards it as an -indefeasible claim 
of safety that she should possess a fleet as powerful as 
the fleets of any two nations who might combine against 
her. Yet even this is only an approach toward security, 
not security itself. It is the height of unreason that a 
great nation should be compelled to burden itself with 
a preparation for war which presupposes war, and yet 
is intrinsically an insufficient safeguard against it. Cer- 
tainly, the claims of reason against force could hardly 
be put in a more urgent form than that we are not, at 
the same time, to bear the burdens of both. 
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The attitude of England is most unfortunate. She 
should never have allowed herself to take this position 
of force or to have attributed the implied temper to other 
nations. She has virtually usurped the government 
of the world under an appeal to military safety. A su- 
preme navy means supreme dominion, and increasingly 
so with the progress of commerce. Whatever sense 
of justice we may be willing to concede to England, she 
is not entitled to the government of the world. It is not 
at-all difficult to point out great mistakes which she has 
made and wrongs she has committed, and, even if these 
did not exist, the freedom of the world is not at her dis- 
posal. She, in common with other nations, must take 
her appeal to reason and be subject to the liabilities 
of such an appeal. No nation can claim supremacy. 
Such a claim is itself an affront, tends to combine all 
nations against her, and makes even her right action dis- 
tasteful. 

Her actual and most burdensome stretch toward 
authority is a challenge to Germany, a challenge to all 
nations in working out their own destiny, to resist, in 
every way, at every sacrifice, this arrogance of a single 
people in the history of the world. There could not 
easily be a more distinct provocation to war. Why 
should Germany, why should any nation, why should 
all nations, allow the questions of colonization and com- 
merce to be settled in advance against them. What- 
ever we may think of the fairness of Great Britain, she 
still makes herself the judge in her own quarrels, and 
puts back of all her claims the power to enforce them. 
This is her appeal,—an appeal ready to set at naught the 
best of reasons. Patriotism, liberty, honor, justice, 
unite in rejection of these grounds of adjudication. 

England by this avowed action plants herself in the 
path of the world’s progress. The urgent step in that 
progress is the arbitration of international differences. 
England virtually declines this arbitration, and at great 
cost to herself assumes a position in which she can at all 
times be the supreme judge of her own interests. Under 
these conditions any assertion of the integrity of her 
own intentions goes for nothing. She still assumes 
her own rights. 

There must always be, in promotion of conciliation, 
some risk incurred. The pursuit of the general welfare 
cannot be wholly separated from danger. If we are to 
ask others to wait on a peaceful settlement of disputes, 
we ourselves must wait on such a settlement. If others 
are to concede arbitration, we also must concede it. 
England stands in rejection of this liberal temper which 
precedes and accompanies arbitration. She insists on 
being her own judge of world-wide claims. We cannot 
pass from force to reason without some resignation of 
force. ‘The two criteria are irreconcilable with each other. 
When we begin to accept the one, we must begin to re- 
sign the other. We cannot serve two masters. 

WILLIAMSTON, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Education is the bread of the soul.— MV azzint. 
a 
The duties of life, be they never so toilsome and dis- 
tracting, are no obstructions to a life of any degree of 


inward holiness: they are even direct means, when rightly 
used, to promote our sanctification—H. FE. Manning. 


od 


There is a plan working in our lives; and, if we keep 
our hearts quiet and our eyes open, it all works together; 
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and, if we don’t, it all fights together, and goes on fight- 
ing till it comes right, somehow, somewhere.—Annie 
Keary. 
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od 


Learning has its dangers, but their cure is not in igno- 
rance. Forward, not backward, into greater life; for- 
ward, not backward, into greater knowledge, not into 
less,—there, there only, lies the safety of the man or of 
the world.— Phillips Brooks. 


a 


Some glances of real beauty may be seen in their faces 
who dwell in true meekness. ‘There is a harmony in the 
sound of that voice to which Divine Love gives utterance, 
and some appearance of right order in their temper and 
conduct whose passions are regulated.—/John Woolman. 


a 


Accustom yourself to unreasonableness and injustice. 
Abide in peace in the presence of God, who sees all these 
evils more clearly than you do, and who permits them. 
Be content with doing with calmness the little which 
depends upon yourself, and let all else be to you as if 
it were not.—Fénelon. 

ed 


It is certain that whatever seeming calamity happens 
to you, if you thank and praise God for it, you turn it 
into a blessing. Could you therefore work miracles, 
you could not do more for yourself than by this thankful 
spirit; for it heals with a word speaking and turns all 
that it touches into happiness.—Wiulliam Law. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Forgiveness of Sins, 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


Neither do I condemn thee: go thy way; from henceforth sin 


no more.—JOHN Viii. 11. 

It is impossible, in reading of Jesus’ conflicts with the 
Pharisees on questions of the moral law, to be always 
single-minded in our sympathy with his position. There 
are times when our sympathies are divided, when we feel 
keenly, indeed, the attraction of his attitudes, and yet 
cannot help admitting that there was justice in the older 
view. I read to you several passages from the gospels 
in which one of his leading ideas is developed in its sharp- 
est and most radical form. It is the idea of the forgive- 
ness of sins. When we sit down and coolly think about 
it, we are almost shocked at the length to which Jesus 
carried his doctrine. Is it possible that human sins can 
be so freely forgiven, and their insidious effects on char- 
acter so wholly wiped out? There is a moral nature in 
us which protests. It was the same nature in the Phari- 
sees that protested. 

The men of ancient Israel, with an eye single not only 
to individual, but even more perhaps to social welfare, 
had framed through generations of effort and with in- 
finite pains the elaborate law which we find scattered 
through the Old Testament. There can be no doubt of 
the profound effect of that law upon the nation for good. 
Even though in Jesus’ day its non-essentials were too 
much dwelt upon and its weightier matters neglected, 
still it was the bulwark of social order, as our constitu- 
tion and statute law are now. Moreover, it went straight 
to the heart of many of the most perplexing problems of 
human life, including that most puzzling of them all,— 
the problem of individual guilt and of the penalty to be 
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meted out to the evil doer; the punishment suited at 
once to protect society and to root out, if possible, the 
evil impulse in the sinner’s life. Doubtless some of the 
penalties imposed by the Jewish law would seem harsh 
to us, if applied to-day. The death penalty, for instance, 
was decreed for crimes of which our form of punishment 
is far milder. But even in going to this extreme the un- 
derlying purpose is clear. It was to protect the social 
order against the wilful and rebellious spirits who might 
revolt against it. ‘Those who walked in the narrow way, 
those who were obedient to the commandment, and so 
saved their life and handed on their good traits to com- 
ing generations,—such persons in the community would 
become the seed of the coming kingdom of righteousness. 

Now it is against some such background as this that 
we have to see the tragic conflict between the principles 
of justice and stern repression of wrong as represented 
in the Pharisees, and the principles of love and free for- 
giveness of sin as embodied in Jesus. It was no mere 
clash of individual opinion that was involved; rather a 
meeting of two great currents of life,—a meeting, we may 
say, and a mingling of these currents,—because our mod- 
ern thought and practice are a result of the modification 
by the spirit of Jesus of the stern rigor of the older law, 
while at the same time the tendency of pure love to too 
easy forgiveness is held in check by our ingrained sense 
of what justice demands. 

This, then, is one phase of the conflict involved in our 
subject, but there is another which causes us in these 
modern days even more anxious thought, if we think 
deeply of the matter at all. Our question is, suppose 
we forgive sin and free the sinner? What of the inevitable 
consequences of sin? Can these possibly be averted? 
The universe in which we live is a realm of natural law. 
It is a universe in which causes, once set in operation, 
apparently work on unchecked. You may forgive the 
sinner and do your best to forget his sin, but what about 
its actual result in the world of men? Can any one alter 
that? Here, for example, is a family whose happiness 
and whose standing in the community are wrecked by 
the sin of intemperance in the husband and father. They 
may be the most loving family conceivable. Again and 
again after his ruinous debauches they may have taken 
him back into their bosom and all have agreed to forgive 
and to forget. But can that forgiving and forgetting 
wipe out in any degree the painful consequences of his 
frequent falls from rectitude? Where the iron has en- 
tered into the soul and left there the unspeakable agony 
which guilt does cause to those who, loving the sinner, 
yet have to admit his sin, can anything wash that mem- 
ory away? We come, too, upon the question of repent- 
ance and its bearing upon the sinner’s future. Of what 
avail is it to repent? One thing that we have learned 
from the more scientific study of human nature is the 
almost unconquerable power of habit. While we were 
young, while we were plastic and unformed, then, with- 
out knowing it, we were forming ourselves. Those 
habits have now become a second nature. They shape 
our physical organism, and become inwrought into the 
very fibre of our spiritual being. Can any power we know 
save us from the fatal domination of old habit? Even 
if we are forgiven freely and fully by those whom we have 
injured, can we now choose the better way and keep it? 

There is a higher bearing of all this, a phase of it that 
our current thinking is more reluctant to approach than 
was the older. Can even God forgive our human sins, 
and does he forgive them? If he does, is the consequence 
of that forgiveness felt only in our own inner life, or does 
it affect the outcome of our sin in other lives? Can God 
himself wipe out the awful past? 

You will easily see that here is opened up material, 
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not for one sermon only, but for many. We must de- 
fine and limit our subject. It is impossible, however 
briefly, to go into all the issues involved. We cannot 
consider now the operation of justice, human or divine. 
We cannot trace the infinite windings and ramifications 
of human guilt. I want to look at the question from 
within. I want to search your hearts and try to help 
you to comprehend and to answer your own inner per- 
plexities. No one can ever tell in what direction a sermon 
like this may strike home. ‘The most upright and seem- 
ingly complacent of men may feel in his secret heart re- 
morse for some impulsive act done years ago, which had, 
perhaps, worse consequences than he foresaw; or even 


- if it had no bad consequences that could be traced, which 


yet stands out as a dark blot upon his thought of his own 
past. The boundaries between the right and the wrong 
are so dim as seen by us in our youthful years, or even 
later in our more passionate hours; we learn so little ex- 
cept by hard experience,—and experience in these things 
is so terribly costly,—that in speaking to however re- 
spectablea congregation, one can never tell where his words 
may lay bare the raw and quivering flesh of our humanity. 

Also, it is not the hardened sinner who is most sensi- 
tive about his sin. It is the man or woman of generally 
correct and possibly noble life, whose conscience accuses 
him of wrong things done that fester in memory like a 
sore that will not heal. I believe that the saddest and 
heaviest burdens of our life are found just here. These 
are the things that turn our days from joy to bitterness. 
It is on these things that we meditate in the long night- 
watches. We think of them as we go about alone on our 
daily errands. We escape from them when we seek 
pleasure and plunge eagerly into recreation, but when 
we recollect ourselves they come back again and haunt 
us. They are the ghosts of our past life that even years 
of honorable living will not always lay. Shakespeare 
well knew the part these memories play in human exist- 
ence. The spectre of Banquo at the feast, at which the 
guilty Macbeth started in affright, is but a symbol of our 
memory of sins at which, though long since past, we 
tremble like a guilty thing afraid. i 

Now the real question of the forgiveness of sins is the 
question whether or not these inner burdens can be 
lifted. Can we outgrow our past? Can we turn from 
it and be free, or must it always hang about our necks 
and keep usin lasting bondage? I do not venture, as 
you perceive, to open the question of legal or social 
retribution. ‘hat is too vast and complicated a matter 
to handle here. It is our inner punishment of ourselves 
that I would reach, the gnawings of remorse, the burdens 
of old deeds long since done, that somehow we do not 
forget. Is there surcease from this sorrow? Is there 
forgiveness, divine or human, in which we may rest and 
be at peace? To forgive ourselves—is not that hardest 
of all? 

It is one of the most striking phases of the career of 
Jesus that he evidently taught and believed to the fullest 
extent in the forgiveness of sins. He not only taught 
this forgiveness, as I say, but practised it, and in ways 
that brought him into the sharpest conflict with the re- 
ligious authorities of his day. They were engaged in 
what seemed to them to be merely the just enforcement 
of the moral law. He comes forward, and in the most 
aggravated cases, involving, for example, the holiest and 
most intimate of human bonds, the marriage tie, he pro- 
nounces a free and full forgiveness. It is no wonder if 
their moral sense received a shock. If ours does not, 
we must attribute it to the fact of our looking at him in 
a purely conventional light. If it is simply because 
these things occur in the New Testament, if it is because 
use and custom lead to our thinking instinctively of 
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Jesus as belonging to a different sphere from other men, 
then we misapprehend the situation as it really was. To 
the Pharisees he appeared as no divine and inspired 
being. He was an unaccredited teacher from Nazareth 
in Galilee, who questioned in direct and searching fashion 
the things most sacred in their law. Further, he pro- 
posed to substitute love for law,—love which is so full 
of impulse, so much a law unto itself. It seemed, and 
naturally would seem, a very anarchy and misrule of the 
free spirit that was proposed. Under the operation of 
love alone, the social order, they felt, would disintegrate. 
There would be no substantial bond to hold life together, 
no effective check on absolute impulse and caprice. 

As I said at the beginning, we can in a measure sym- 
pathize with this feeling. We are too sensible of the 
frailty of human nature, and its crying need for restraint, 
to condemn the Pharisees as unqualifiedly as they seem 
to be condemned in parts of the New Testament. But, 
on the other hand, how profoundly our sympathies are 
moved by Jesus! He pictures the Publican and the 
Pharisee in the temple before their God, and in a dozen 
words divides off forever for us the man of supercilious 
righteousness from the man of sincere and humble re- 
pentance. The one, he tells us, goes down to his house 
justified rather than the other, and we accept his judg- 
ment, not on his mere authority, but because it echoes 
a similar judgment in our hearts. We see him reclining 
at the daily meal in the house of a Pharisee,—in those 
earlier, happier days of his social ministry before the 
ruling classes turned against him. A woman of evil 
life is in the crowd. She enters, and having been touched 
to the quick by some penetrating word, or yet more 
penetrating glance from that wonderful character, whose 
force still moulds the world through the fragments that 
are remembered of his talk, throws herself at his feet 
with tears of contrition, shows him those marks of honor 
which the greatest may receive from the lowliest, and 
then is raised up by the evident sincerity of her repentance 
to such a place in his respect, that he even declares her 
sins, which were many, to be forgiven because her love 
appeared to him to be more than all the wrong that she 
had done. 

Then there is that other scene of the woman taken in 
the act of defiling life’s highest sanctities. Those who 
would fulfil the law to the uttermost, and have her stoned 
to death as unworthy of the inheritance of the holy people 
of God, bring her to Jesus as he is sitting on the ground 
and writing in the sand. He is half indifferent to their 
approach, because by this time he has had ample reason 
to suspect them of wishing to entangle him to his dis- 
advantage in some legal riddle. Yet, when they ask 
their question, what shall be done, and he answers, we 
have a sense that he has stated no human law, but a 
law higher and divine. He strips that situation, as he 
strips every other, of all conventional unreality. The 
culprit is to him still a woman, and her accusers are 
merely men. His first appeal is to the common humanity 
that all share alike, with its too common frailty. He 
bids the one among them who is without sin,—not neces- 
sarily the gross sin of which she is accused, but without 
accusation of conscience for any sin,—he bids him cast 
the first stone at her. Something exalted and transcend- 
ent in his purity so shames the men of merely conventional 
righteousness that silently, the elders first, they all de- 
part and leave him with the woman alone. Then what 
does he say? He assumes that in her heart she has read 
the lesson, and simply tells her that as these others have 
not condemned her, so he does not, and bids her go and 
sin no more. What are we to think of it all? He would 
be a bold believer indeed in the efficacy of law and pen- 
alty who should think it more likely to be efficacious, 
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in meeting so desperate a need, than that gospel of love 
so simply stated and sustained by so strong and sympa- 
thetic a soul as that of Jesus. 

I must ask you to follow me, asI take this subject 
into the highest ranges possible to our thought. Later 
I may try to say something of human forgiveness, but 
first a few words of the forgiveness that is divine. What 
are the possible conditions of our receiving it, and getting 
from it that inner peace which we lack when we have 
wandered far in the ways of sin? Jesus once for all set 
aside the idea that divine forgiveness follows upon mere 
obedience, however scrupulous and minute, of the written 
law. ‘There must be something more. ‘There must be 
a great surging passion of the heart to obey; and more 
than to obey, to be inwardly true, to be passionately 
holy, to be, as the cant phrase has it, right with God. 
That, after all, is what we must be. There is no es- 
caping from the fact that this is the most pressing want 
we have. It is not merely to do and say the right things, 
to live an outwardly correct and blameless life. We must 
be right within so that the accusing voices, if we have 
heard them, will be silenced, until in place of the fierce 
disharmony which sin creates, we shall hear the sweet and 
beautiful harmonies of peace with the highest. 

Now what is the way of attaining all this? 
is the way of love alone. 


Surely it 
Love not only does, but wants 
to do. In love the whole self goes out directly to its 
object. ‘The inner depths give forth their treasures of 
affection and regard. Love is the better-self in free and 
unrestrained action. When we love we forget self. 
Self and all its clamoring needs and desires are sunk in 
something greater. That greater desire is to become 
worthy of pleasing and satisfying the one we love. We 
know how it works in human life. It is for those we 
love that we are most powerfully moved to keep our- 
selves in true and upright ways. When the love-motive 
fails, as it sometimes does by being drowned in self, then 
the case is truly a desperate one: If there is anywhere a 
lost soul, a soul that cannot recover itself, that cannot 
regain its native impulse to the good, it is a soul without 
the capacity to love. For let love be once awakened 
in the most hardened sinner, and a new force begins to 
stir, more potent even than those which pull downward 
toward the beast. 

It was this love-motive that Jesus, at any hazard and 
in seeming disregard of moral, as well as legal, require- 
ments, sought to arouse in every sinful life that he ap- 
proached. His distrust of external penalties and legal 
respectabilities was due to the power of his inner per- 
ception that once the life was stirred to its depths the 
sinner would be saved. It was a great experiment in 
every case. We cannot be quite certain, since the records 
are incomplete, that the experiment invariably succeeded. 
There may have been cases in which the suspicion and 
jealousy of the rulers of Israel were justified by the event. 
The woman of evil life, or the other caught in the toils 
of sudden passion, may have endured the hard strain 
that comes after repentance; or they may not have. 
Habit and inclination throw heavy chains around the 
struggling soul. Nevertheless we are assured that the 
great experiment was worth the making. ‘Those whom 
the law could not save, but only suppress, might pos- 
sibly be wholly saved by love. Let us believe the better 
thing. Let us believe, as the conditions fully entitle us 
to do, that both sinners went from the presence of the 
teacher into a long struggle, it may be, with old ways; 
yet a struggle that ended, through the power of love, in 
triumph. Such things have been, and may occur again. 

And now, what of God’s relation to our sinfulness? 
None of our human limitations, either in insight into the 
true character of man, or in capacity for full and free 
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forgiveness, exist in him. He not only sees us through 
and through, he also loves us as we hardly love our dear- 
est. Is it not blasphemy to think that such insight 
coupled with such love cannot forgive? One does not 
forget the other side, the eternal law of justice, accurate 
and exacting to a hair’s breadth, whereby our actions, 
good and bad, are written not only on our individual 
life, but on the other lives whom we affect and, as it would 
seem, on the very structure of the universe itself. That 
is the outward phase of sin on which I may touch briefly 
in the conclusion. Now we are speaking only of the inner. 
Is it our longing to be free? Do we really long with all 
the heart to be pure and holy in God’s sight? 
may there waken in us that power of love toward him 
and his own holiness by which the evil impulse shall be 
expelled from our inmost self, and we shall be made new 
again, not only in his sight but in our own. ‘That is the 
great experience to which all our transgressing seems 
inevitably to invite us. 

Do you ask what the universe is like in its inner es- 


sence? You have need only to consult your own con- 
science. That is the voice of God speaking in life’s secret 
place. It is the original spring of goodness from which 


all laws and enactments have first come, and we may 
drink it now from day to day. It is a voice of sternest 
accusation, yet it is a voice of health and healing. It 
always speaks for the right. It always rebukes our wrong. 
It teaches that the central power of all is working for a 
universal harmony. Why is sin, in the suffering it en- 
tails, of all our human experiences the most agonizing? 
It is because it involves an inner alienation from God. 
The will of God is a will of absolute right. Our dis- 
obedience to the right is an intentional or unintentional 
affront to that divine will. The remedy is either to 
punish us till we repent, or to win us back by the tender 
ways of love. The theology of the past has said much 
about a hell, and even has dared to make it endless. We 
do not understand the full force of that solemn thought, 
unless we see in it an appeal in picture form to the moral 
consciousness. ‘The hells of life are not in a future world 
of material fire and burning. ‘They are in these souls of 
ours, here and now, and they are there as warnings to 
which we must perforce listen lest we finally stray for- 
ever from out the keeping of even God’s infinite love. 
That would be eternal punishment. 

We have to climb to these far heights of things divine 
by way of our own natures. What can human forgive- 
ness, based on love, accomplish? What can it not ac- 
complish? It cannot punish and it does not seek to do 
so. ‘The wrath of man,” said the apostle, ‘“‘worketh 
not the righteousness of God.” Love can uplift; it can 
restore; it can renew again the sacred inner ties that sin 
has broken. It can remake the unity of life, in which we 
are all struggling together for a good yet unattained. 
Jesus saw deep into our souls when he bade us forgive 
others their trespasses as a prelude in asking that our 
trespasses be forgiven by our Father who is in heaven. 

Necessarily we have to reason from the forgiveness 
that is human to the forgiveness that is divine. Do we 
not know how difficult it is to forgive? When we have 
been injured, and the hurt has rankled long in the inner 
life and been a source of bitterness untold, how can we 
forgive? Is there not something in us that forbids, that 
cries out for vengeance or at least punishment for the 
wrong-doer? yet are we ever justified in taking revenge? 
If we should take it, would not the inner, accusing voice 
add one more charge to those we had heard before to com- 
plete our guilt? Revenge is not the way. All human ex- 
perience proves that. ‘Then suppose we try forgiveness. 
What happens is, first, that the worst bitterness of all 
goes out of life, the bitterness of harboring a wrong; 
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and, second, that the wrong-doer and the one wronged 
are somehow drawn together by the deep, mystic ties of 
humanity, and once again set about the common task 
of realizing together the true holiness of life. It even 
seems as though the consequences of sin were checked 
and turned aside by what we may call the voluntary 
atonement suffered for all sin by those who are sinned 
against and yet forgive. There is no other way than this 
to turn sin back upon itself. Punishment only arouses 
anger and reprisal. Love is the divinely appointed cure. 

And, finally, as to the outward effects of sin, they do 
not prove, I hold, to be so lasting as our rigid logic had 
assumed. Nature has marvellous resources of self- 
recovery, and so has human nature. ‘The round globe 
on which we live has been for ages a battle-field on which 
an inconceivable struggle has gone forward between all 
the diverse forms of life. Yet, looking out on nature, 
the scene of this universal carnage, on a summer morn- 
ing you feel that it is the home of overruling peace. Noth- 
ing could be farther from what you actually see than any 
sense of struggle. So it is, after all, in human life. The 
agonies that men endure may line their faces, but they 
are lines that suggest a fuller wisdom and, finally, a pro- 
founder peace. It is not true that, as we go on living, 
life becomes more scattered and fragmentary in our sight. 
The truth is, that it continually draws together into 
more of harmony. We feel it to be increasingly a per- 
fect unity. Having sought by inner struggle to purify 
ourselves of sin, we find ourselves mysteriously able, 
not wholly to escape its consequences, but very largely 
to transmute them into good; and this is the final ground 
of our hope, that not sin and guilt and misery, but re- 
pentance and forgiveness and peace may be the goal and 
end of man’s long, wanderitig search for goodness and 
for God. 

BuFFALo, N.Y. 


Authority. 


There is no perfect church, no perfect book, no perfect 
inspiration, no perfect knowledge; and all for the reason 
that there are no perfect human beings or institutions. All 
our organizations, whether we set them up in the name of 
liberty and justice, in the name of truth and righteousness, 
in the name of religion or of God, are composed of defec- 
tive members, and cannot help |sharing the imperfections 
of their parts. It is well to know it, fair to admit it; and 
it is no misfortune to see things as they are. 

But now let us frankly recognize the value and uses of 
things imperfect. There are no perfect marriages be- 
cause there are no perfect men and women, no perfect 
societies because no perfect people to be associated. 
As a rule the child cannot do better than obey the im- 
perfect parents and eat what is on the table. Asa rule 
the pupil will find advantage in such instruction as is 
given him in any school he may attend. Asa rule the 
ordinary man may safely regulate his life according to 
the lights and traditions of the religious community in 
which he is brought up, be it Christian or Jewish, Budd- 
hist or Confucian. Even the beaten paths of custom are 
safer than to follow our private whims and caprices. 
Yet, as the lawyers say, “Precedent ought discreetly to 
guide, and not imperiously to command.” 

The real authority is not in the parent, the book, the 
church, the civil law, the social usages, but in the wisdom 
and goodness which these imperfectly represent. The 
real authority is not in the messenger, but in the message; 
not in the teacher, but in the light which enters the 
pupil’s mind. When we welcome and follow the light, 
however dim, we are obeying God.—Charles Gordon Ames. 
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Literature. 


HaplishuPoemsit 


We have already called attention to the 
merits of this set of books, which have been 
arranged with direct reference to the needs 
of one who wishes not only to enjoy poems 
that please his fancy, but to obtain an in- 
telligent survey of the general development 
and course of English literature. The 
primary intention has been to supply books 
for use in universities. For this end the 
latest volume, which is also, in point of the 
period studied, the first of the series, is es- 
pecially well adapted, inasmuch as such an 
introductory survey appeals to the reader 
who wishes to know something definite 
about Old English and Middle English 
poetry, without entering into a thorough 
study. The Old English poems have been 
done into modern English prose by Elsie 
Strafin Bronson, A.M., whose aim has 
been to reproduce the effect as well as the 
sense of the original, keeping the marked 
alliteration and the native Anglo-Saxon 
words. The Middle English poems have 
been modernized as little as possible, since 
even the untrained student can make his 
way by help of thé notes and glossary. 
Twenty ballads, two miracle plays, and two 
morality plays (one of which is Everyman) 
give considerable variety in small compass. 
The series has been proved convenient for 
reference. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. Translated from the 
German by Daniel A. Huebsch, Ph.D. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch.—The present 
work is, in its English translation, post- 
humous, and, therefore, is the last book we 
can have from its distinguished author, who 
for forty years gave to the world books that 
by their spiritual insight, breadth of view, 
and thorough scholarship did much to spread 
liberal religious thought. It is evident at 
the start that this book was written largely 
under the influence of opposition to the 
tendencies known as ‘‘ Ritschlianism,’’ which 
seem to be in the ascendent in Germany, 
and are powerful among the open-minded in 
America, also. Against the tendency to look 
upon the history of Christianity as a lapse 
and a degeneration, Pfleiderer holds to a 
strictly evolutionary view, which sees in the 
various stages of the history the natural 
and, in the main, the justifiable forms in 
which Christianity has embodied itself at 
different times. None of them can be taken 
as absolute and final, as the dogmatists in- 
sist upon doing with some of them, nor can 
they be slighted and dismissed as degen- 
erations, as the Ritschlians would do with 
most of them. Rather are they to be 
estimated as relative factors in develop- 
ment, as means by which the life of Chris- 
tianity is realized, and the human spirit 
struggles upward to freedom in God. This 
view reconciles reverence with intellectual 
clearness, enables us to understand the 
historic roots of our religious life, and to 
conserve the nourishing forces we inherit, 
while not allowing the past to hamper our 
activity in the present nor our advance into 

*ENGLISH Poems. Edited by Walter C. Bronson, 
Litt.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
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the future. Thus when Pfleiderer comes to 
the treatment of Athanasianism, he vigor- 
ously objects to the habit of dismissing 
it as ‘‘dogmatic, quarrelling, Greek intel- 
lectualism,’’ and insists that there was a 
valuable and significant religious motive 
within it all. He neither takes it as a per- 
manent and final dogma, essential to Chris- 
tianity, nor does he throw it aside as a cor- 
ruption and a blunder: he appreciates it asa 
natural stage of development in which the 
truth of Christianity was given an expression 
fitting to that age. He is no more hampered 
by past forms of thought than are his op- 
ponents, while he is vastly more sympathetic 
and appreciative than they. In little more 
than: three hundred pages we have here a 
review of the whole course of Christian 
history, beginning with Paul and John, and 
coming down to the nineteenth-century 
struggles between Germany and the Vatican. 
Naturally some of the treatment is not what 
an English writer would have given, and the 
last chapter will not particularly interest 
Americans. ‘Then, again, the title is some- 
what misleading, for what the book really 
gives us is not a sketch of the development 
of Christianity, but of Christian thought. 
This is unfortunate, at least so far as it tends 
to encourage the idea that Christianity is es- 
sentially an intellectual interpretation of the 
world. Little is said of Christianity as a re- 
ligious attitude of the whole man, nor as in- 
stitutional force in history. Pfleiderer would 
not, perhaps, have denied that men’s thoughts 
about Christianity, while very important, 
are not Christianity, yet the development of 
Christian thought is the real subject of the 
volume. In Pfleiderer’s Religion and His- 
toric Faiths, Christian Origins, and the 
present work, the English reader finds a 
brief and illuminating review of the religious 
history of humanity from its early stages 
to the present day. ‘These three little books 
are great books; the ripe fruit of the life- 
work of one of the worthiest and ablest 
students of our time. Unfortunately the 
English of the translation, while it may 
faithfully reproduce the thought of the 
original, is not attractive: it does not read 
well and is often awkward. In spite of 
this defect, however, the books deserve wide 
reading by those who wish to get some clear 
idea of the course of religious history and 
development, especially in its more intellect- 
ual aspects. 


THE CHuRCH AND LaBor. By Charles 
Stelzle, Superintendent, Presbyterian De- 
partment of Church and Labor. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company.—Dr. Ambrose 
W. Vernon is editing an admirable series 
of small and inexpensive books (fifty cents 
each) with the general title of ‘Modern Re- 
ligious Problems.’ The series will serve 
as an excellent English counterpart for the 
German Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, 
which have clarified the public mind and 
helped create a fresh situation. The book 
by Stelzle is the first to appear of those 
announced on Practical Church Problems. 
Its purpose is to stimulate sympathetic 
co-operation of ministers and laymen, as 
churchmen, with the modern labor move- 
ment; and, inasmuch as the alienation of 
large classes from the churches is a problem 
of the first magnitude, such a book should 
be eagerly welcomed and carefully studied 
for any light that it can throw on the solu- 
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tion of the problem. With the utmost good 
will the reviewer is constrained to say that 
Stelzle’s treatment of the problem is likely 
to do quite as much harm as good, because 
it will fortify an untruth. To effect his 
purpose Mr. Stelzle speaks from the stand- 
point of labor and rehearses the accusations 
that discontented men make against the 
Church as being allied with the social op- 
pressor. His failure to correct the injus- 
tices contained in these accusations and his 
own cynical remarks will encourage inju- 
dicious men to repeat the arraignment. 
The fundamental error of the book is in 
conceiving of the Church as if it were like 
the State, possessed of control over the in- 
equalities and evils of social conditions. 
We need not rehearse the great episode of 
the Medieval Papal Church as a disastrous 
experiment of the Church in the use of 
coercive power. It is enough to point out 
the obvious fact that the Christian Church, 
in its Protestant forms at least, has only 
the means of persuasion to use; and the 
question is whether religious men have used, 
and are using, the opportunities of the Church 
Institution for such social reforms as Mr. 
Stelzle advocates. From the standpoint for 
which this book speaks the Church—it 
is always the Church in the singular as a 
unified institution—is ‘‘a hotbed of official- 
ism, filled with a company of self-seekers.”’ 
Churchmen, we hear, oppose all reforms 
like free education and factory acts, and, 
when legislatures give hearings on the abo- 
lition of child labor, ‘‘the Church is rarely, 
if ever, present in the person of its mem- 
bers.”” “‘The theological seminaries do not 
prepare men tomeet the situation ade- 
quately. Their courses of study are anti- 
quated, and their professors as a class know 
nothing, and seem to care less, about the 
questions that trouble the masses.”’ Mr. 
Stelzle recommends twelve books on Church 
and Labor. Five are by clergymen, three 
of them being theological professors. An- 
other, by Carroll D. Wright, is published 
by the American Unitarian Association. 
Moreover, the reviewer believes that he 
would not be alone in saying that in his 
own community every reform movement 
rests on the sacrifices of time and money 
and effort made by church members and 
by church members alone, and that these 
endeavors are inspired and guided by the 
preaching heard in their churches. Mr. 
Stelzle’s conception of things does not fit 
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j the typical American community. 


THE Poetic NEw Worip. Compiled by 
lL. H. Humphrey. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50 net.—Very welcome is 
this companion volume to The Poetic Old 
World, in which Miss Humphrey has 
brought together a finely representative 
collection of poems of places. The cordial 
appreciation for the earlier book will extend 
to the new one, which fits itself to summer 
wanderings and to stay-at-home memories 
with equal ease. The charm of every lim- 
ited collection of poetry depends largely 
on the knowledge and good taste with which 
the compiler has included poems likely 
otherwise to be unconsciously missed. Every 
lover of poetry may be supposed to be fairly 
familiar with the work of the greater poets; 
and it is usually a waste of good space to 
include in collections of a general character 
the poems of Browning, Tennyson, Long- 
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fellow, and the rest, at once familiar and 
easily accessible. In compiling these poems 
of places, Miss Humphrey has often, but not 
always, availed herself of the less known and 
often finely descriptive or suggestive verses 
in which poets have expressed their delight 
in natural beauty or their appreciation 
of historic charm or thrilling associations. 
We are wondering if we could not have 
spared some of the nineteen selections from 
Whittier or of the twenty-eight from Long- 
fellow for some less well known; and we are 
certain that we could let go the fragment 
from Emerson’s ‘‘Monadnock,’’ for in- 
stance, to give place to Chadwick’s sonnet; 
and Whittier’s ““Sunset on the Bearcamp”’ 
needs Dr. Gannett’s supplement to it:— 


“What does it take 
A day to make,— 
A day at the Bearcamp Ossipee?’’ 


There are two Isles of Shoals poems. Apple- 
dore is celebrated by Lowell’s ode,—not given 
in full, however,—and Smuttynose by Celia 
Thaxter’s “‘The Spaniards’ Graves’; but 
why not Edna Dean Proctor’s poem of the 
old church, if only for the sake of including 
Star Island? 


“*Gray as the fog-wreaths over it blown, 

When the surf beats high and the caves make 
moan, 

Stained by lichens and stormy weather, 

The church and the scarred rocks rise to- 
gether, 

And you scarce can tell, if a shadow falls, 

Which are the ledges and which the walls.” 


Particularly enjoyable are the Western 
poems, some with their swing and rush, 
others with an almost foreign picturesque- 
ness of setting;but what is Ernest Mc- 
Gaffey’s ‘‘Mark”’ doing in a company like 
this? Even when one is not ashamed to 
eat ducks, he may hesitate at idealizing the 
killing of them. If we liked the book less, 
we should probably find no imperfections in 
it; and it is indeed one to be valued and 
kept in a convenient place. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PRAGMATISM. By H. 
Heath Bawden. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.— 
This book is a valuable addition to the 
literature of the notable movement in modern 
philosophy, which usually goes under the 
name of pragmatism. The service rendered 
by the author is not merely to advance the 
discussion another step, but to present a 
broad consideration of the whole movement. 
It is not to be assumed that the author pre- 
sents different phases of this much-discussed 
subject without discrimination, for he has a 
well-defined point of view of his own. But 
he is so thoroughly a philosopher and so 
genuinely broad-minded that he presents with 
great fairness the various phases of the 
movement, and also with vigor his own. 
This method of treatment of pragmatism is 
the more valuable because pragmatism is 
itself a movement of conciliation. Genera- 
tion after generation philosophers have fol- 
lowed diverging lines in the progress of 
philosophic thinking, and between various 
schools of philosophy ‘‘there is-a great gulf 
fixed.’’ Systems of philosophy, highly fin- 
ished, are mutually exclusive and yet ob- 
viously contain a phase of the truth of the 
world. The mission of pragmatism is to 
gather the truth in all the philosophies 


and to be a reconciling spirit among them, | 
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With the pragmatic movement itself, led 
by men who are not in entire agreement, 
and with the movement progressing under 
different names, it is timely for a broad- 
minded man to present “the principles of 
pragmatism’’ and review the whole situa- 
tion as well as to present his own point of 
view. ‘This Prof. Bawden does. ‘The non- 
philosophic reader—and there are many who 
are interested in pragmatism—must not 
expect an entirely non-technical .treatment 
of the subject. So wide a field could not be 
adequately covered in a ‘‘popular’’ style 
and done thoroughly. But the book is 
decidedly readable. The subject is vital 
and the treatment is animated and virile. 
The philosophic reader will want to read the 
book straight through and follow the author’s 
method. The non-philosophic reader might 
do better to read first the chapter on ex- 
perience and then the chapter on reality; 
but should end by carefully reading the 
book from cover to cover. And he should 
realize that part of what he reads is the 
personal opinion of the author—who gives 
more weight than do some other pragmatists 
to idealism—and part is a well-balanced 
presentation of the views of the group of 
men who are leading this hopeful movement 
for a philosophy which shall be sufficiently 
reasonable for plain men and comprehensive 
enough for philosophers of many schools. 


WESTERN WOMEN IN EASTERN LANDS. By 
Helen _Barrett Montgomery. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.—No 
chapter in the history of womanhood con- 
tains more examples of heroism, self-sacrifice, 
and exhibitions of nobility of character than 
the missionary service in foreign lands of the 
Christian Church. The writer sets down 
that judgment with the ever-present con- 
viction that until recently the missionary 
service of the Church has been based upon 
an authority and carried on by methods 
that are not in accordance with the highest 
ideals of civilization. In our time a change 
has come. The ethnical religions are not 
now described by intelligent people as false 
religions, and no wise missionary now goes 
into a pagan community with the conviction 
that every person there is condemned to 
eternal punishment unless he can be the 
means of working a miracle of grace,—that 
awful burden once resting upon the hearts 
and consciences of the devout women who 
went to heathen lands to snatch a few brands 
from the burning. This book shows their 
many and often efficient and successful 
activities. It is arranged in chapters with 
questions, so that it may be used as a text- 
book for those who desire to make a special 
study of the subject. 


THE Cav—E Woman. By Viola Burhans. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.— 
This may be described as an original story, 
although the twisted smile appears in it 
twice. The detective part of the story, of 
which the author makes so much and upon 
which the hero’s reputation as a journalist 
is based, hardly deserves mention. The 
newspaper which depended upon such a 
“‘scoop”’ for its circulation could not be pub- 
lished with profit in any American city. 
The interesting parts of the story relate to 
the meeting in the dark of a man and woman 
driven into a cave to seek shelter from the 
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rain. ‘There they speak to each other with 
great freedom and part without seeing each 
the other’s face. The woman stipulates 
that the man shall not follow for fifteen 
minutes, but gives him some hints by which 
he may find and meet her again if he wishes. 
After this come false clews, mystifications, 
complicated by telepathy and the vagaries 
of a kleptomaniac. Finally, through tragic 
revelations, the clew is found and followed 
to the happy conclusion. 


A VIGILANTE GirL. By Jerome Hart. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.— 
Why the heroine of the story is called a 
‘vigilante girl’? does not appear, although 
she took an active part in many affairs in 
which the vigilance committee was con- 
cerned and is a very interesting character. 
‘The novel is a record of actual events in the 
early history of California as an American 
State. Over this record is spread a veil of 
romance because no story in these days is 
complete which does not contain a pair of 
lovers. There is no attempt to idealize 
gamblers and bandits after the manner of 
Bret Harte.’ Good citizens and bad, ban- 
dits, gamblers, vigilantes, commonplace 
miners, and the native contingent of Greasers 
and Indians are described as they were seen 
by a man who has had an adequate expe- 
rience and has the literary gift necessary to 
make a realistic description romantic. 


THE PERSON AND PLACE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
By P. TT. Forsyth, D.D. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.50 net.—The attitude of 
Principal Forsyth is that of a manly, positive, 
and outspoken adherent and exponent of 
a thorough-going orthodoxy ofbeli ef in re- 
gard to Jesus Christ. He makes no com- 
promise with Socinianism, Arianism, modern 
Unitarianism, or the liberal orthodoxy which 
comes near to them. He gives to the ques- 
tion concerning the person and place of 
Jesus Christ the Athanasian answer and 
defends it against all comers. His style 
is vigorous, perspicuous, and his argument 
conclusive for those who believe that Christ 
is not merely a revelation of God, but “‘the 
revelation, the final and complete revela- 
tion, of which all that we may call revelation 
besides is but a factor.” 


Miscellaneous. 


The Interior says: ‘‘The Century Maga- 
zine, with its articles on Bible study and its 
editorials on revivals and the Laymen’s 
Movement, is a good candidate for inclusion 
in the list of religious periodicals of the 
country. Certainly its entrance thereinto 
will arouse no jealousy among the journals 
already established on that list. Rather 
is it a welcome gratification to have in this 
fresh policy of a great popular magazine 
more evidence that a mighty renewal of 
religious interest in the public mind is felt 
by editors whose paramount business is to 
know what in any given month the people 
will read.’’ 


Books Received. 


Fromthe Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Growth of the Kingdom of God. By Sidney L. 
Gulick, D.D., and Edward L. Gulick, M.A. 
From the Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
The Historic Episcopate. By Robert Ellis Thompson, 
S.T.D., LL.D. $1.50. 
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Exorcised. 


Spied a bit of Care to-day, 
Looked as black as anything: 
But, as he came up the way, 
I began to sing 
Songs and trills that thrilled with glee, 
Songs of joy, and peace, and dawn, 
Then I peeped out warily— 
Mr. Care had gone! 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Real Lady. 


BY S. 


Margaret was a tomboy. Even her two 
grandmothers, who thought that Margaret, 
like the king, ‘“‘could do no wrong,” secretly 
confessed to themselves that the child had 
earned the title her father gave her. To 
be sure, they didn’t speak it right out. One 
grandmother said she was ‘“‘lively,” and 
the other declared that she was ‘“‘excitable’’; 
but what they really meant was plain “‘tom- 
boy.” Of course she was fond of playing 
with dolls, especially on rainy days, but her 
chief delight was in climbing big trees and 
hanging head down from the stout limbs. 
She was fond of fishing, too, and she knew 
how to bait her own hooks. Her father 
said she could swim like a puppy dog, and 
he never had a “caddie”? as active and 
untiring as she on the golf links. She could 
row a boat better than her brothers, and, as 
to sailing a catboat, there wasn’t a boy in 
the harbor that could beat her. She never 
went through a gate if there was a fence to 
climb, and she often came home bearing 
the evidence in torn skirt and stockings of 
a wrestling-match with that ‘abomination 
of desolation,’’ a barbed-wire fence. Lost 
hair ribbons were her daily sacrifice to the 
idol of heedlessness! Beyond all reason- 
able question, Margaret was a tomboy. 
Nobody knew it better than the dog Bowser, 
who always sought her after his daily bath, 
and left his autograph on the front of her 
white dress! 

The dear old ladies who daily sat on the 
porch of the summer hotel, making embroid- 
ery for the country church fair and mildly 
abusing the minister, wondered if Margaret 
would ever outgrow her masculine habits 
and become “‘ladylike.”” The maiden ladies, 
who always know how to raise children, and 
were just old enough to forget when they 
were “‘tomboys’’ themselves, sadly shook 
their heads and hoped they were mistaken 
about her future. And Margaret was scolded 
and disciplined and reasoned with till the 
end of the long, joyous summer; and the 
only person who rejoiced in her abundant 
activity was the Irish laundress, to whose 
weekly income she made so abundant con- 
tributions! And the bright September found 
the girl stronger, brighter, handsomer, more 
freckled and sunburnt, but not a mite more 
“ladylike”’ than she had been in June. 

Margaret’s dearest and most intimate 
school chum was Eunice Freeman. They 
shared each other’s secrets and chocolate 
candy, and their teacher said they reminded 
her of the letters Q and U in the alphabet, 
as they were never found apart! In every 
word you spelled that had a Q in it you al- 
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ways found U following it! So the school-| something nice. He gnawed and gnawed 


girls nicknamed them Q and U. Margaret 
was Q because she always led, and Eunice 
followed with a blindness of devotion that 
almost reached idolatry. 

Just before Christmas the school was to 
have a grand entertainment, and in the pro- 
cession which formed part of the festivity 
Margaret and Eunice were to march side 
by side. Margaret’s mother had bought her 
a beautiful new dress for the occasion, and 
the child’s eyes glistened with pleasure when 
she saw it, for she was very fond of pretty 
clothes. 

“Don’t you think it’s very handsome, 
dear?’’ her mother asked. 

“Oh, yes, mother, beautiful, and I’m so 
much obliged to you!’ replied Margaret, 
enthusiastically. 

“With that pretty pink sash that grandma 
gave you for Christmas I think my little 
girl will look as well as any girl in the pro- 
cession,” said mamma, with a little pride 
in her voice. Sy 

“Mother,” said Margaret, with a serious 
look in her big brown eyes, ‘“‘ would you mind 
very much if I didn’t wear it in the pro- 
cession?” 

“Not wear it, dear! Why, what do you 
mean?’’ exclaimed her mother. 

“Why, you see, mother,’ said Margaret, 
“Eunice is not going to have a new dress, 
and I thought—you don’t care much, do 
you, mother?’?’ And Margaret had her 
arms about her mother’s neck. 

When Margaret came into school on the 
day of the festival, Eunice was the first to 
meet her. 

“Why, Margaret Redfield,” cried Eunice, 
‘where is your lovely new dress?”’ 

“Don’t I look well enough in this?”’ laughed 
Margaret. 

“YVou’d look sweet in a calico kimono!”’ 
said her fervent admirer. ‘“‘ But you said’— 

“There’s Miss Williams beckoning to us,” 
interrupted Margaret. ‘‘I can beat you run- 
ning upstairs!’”’ And Eunice never knew. 

“Tomboy, is she!’’ exclaimed Grandma 
Chaffin, with tears in her dear old eyes. 
“Tomboy, eh! Well, maybe she is; but, if 
she isn’t a real lady, then the good Lord 
isn’t making them these days!”’ 

And I agree with her. Don’t you? 


Little Mister Mouse. 


Little Mister Mouse was hungry. The 
cat was in the kitchen, and the kitchen door 
was open into the pantry, so that Mister 
Mouse could not get any crumbs that might 
happen to be on the pantry floor. ‘Thomas, 
the cat, had been in the kitchen nearly all 
day, on account of the rain. 

Mister Mouse wished that he had some- 
thing to eat. He had just been all over the 
house, and he had found nothing downstairs 
except some cheese in a trap. That made 
him nervous, and he went back to his hole in 
the kitchen closet where the flour barrel was 
kept. He had no way to get at that. If he 
gnawed, Thomas, the cat, would hear him. 

So he ran up, up his hole to see what he 
might possibly find in the region upstairs. 

No! Nothing in Nannie’s room. Nothing 
in the pink room or the blue room. Nothing 
at all! 

Then, as Mister Mouse was going back 
through his hole, he thought that he smelled 


toward it till he had gnawed quite a new hole. 

When he put his sharp little nose through 
it and looked about to see where he was, he 
found that he was in Betty’s playroom, 
though I dare say he didn’t know just what 
a playroom was. 

He sniffed and sniffed with his funny, 
wiggly, black little nose. 

‘‘What is it that smells so good?” he ques- 
tioned himself. ‘‘I want it. It smells like 
cakel”’ 

He sniffed again. Yes, sure enough, ’twas 
cake. Mister Mouse looked all ’round to 
see if things were safe. Then he crept out 
of his hole and ran as fast as ever he could 
run into Betty’s playroom. 

Little Mister Mouse sniffed and sniffed. 
He couldn’t quite locate the cake. It seemed 
to be up in the region that wasn’t floor. 

He jumped up on the table. He didn’t 
find anything there. He jumped onto a 
chair, and he didn’t find anything there. 
Then he ran over to the window-seat, and he 
didn’t find even a crumb there! 

“Oh, deary me! How dreadful!” That 
was what Mister Mouse said right out loud, 
though, if you had heard him say it, it would 
have sounded for all the world just like a 
squeak and nothing else. 

It really is terribly hard to smell lovely 
nutcake and not be able to find it. It really 
is terribly, wofully hard when the cat is in 
the kitchen and everybody is safely down in 
the library, and Betty has left her playroom 
all alone to Mister Mouse and her dolls. Oh, 
dear! 

Mister Mouse sniffed and sniffed with his 
sharp little black nose, but that didn’t bring 
the cake any nearer. He ran all over the 
bookcase where Betty kept her picture- 
books. No cake there! Wherever could 
that cake be? 

No, it wasn’t in Betty’s dolls’ cupboard. 
Mr. Mouse was just about to give it all up 
and go and get Mrs. Mouse to come and help 
him—when he came to Betty’s doll-house. 

Now, Betty’s doll-house was a big doll- 
house. It was three stories high. It had six 
rooms in it, and it was almost as tall as 
Betty herself. 

Mister Mouse sniffed all around to see 
how he could get in. He went all around, 
till he came to the front door. ‘There was a 
real doorbell there, but Mister Mouse did not 
ring it. He just squeezed the sharp point 
of his little black nose through the crack of 
the front door and—#t opened! 

Mister Mouse rushed madly past the baby 
carriage with the china doll baby in it in 
the hallway. He upset black Topsy, the 
doll cook, in her kitchen, and she fell in a 
faint of fright on the floor. But the cake 
wasn’t in the kitchen! It wasn’t in the 
dining-room either, strange to say. 

Mister Mouse grew more and more anx- 
ious every moment till he scud up the stair- 
case and burst through the parlor door. 

‘THERE IT was! 

Mister Mouse was just about to frisk 
around the table in his joy when the play- 
room door opened suddenly! ‘‘What’s that, 
I wonder?” said Mister Mouse to himself, 
and he went and hid under the skirts of 
Betty’s Lady Arabella. 

Lady Arabella ought to have shrieked, but, 
being only a doll, she didn’t. She just sat 
there, and all the other dolls did the same. 
They had been sitting there ever since Betty 


—— 
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left them in the middle of Lady Arabella’s 
party when Nurse called her to go to tea. 

In the centre of the parlor table was Lady 
Arabella’s birthday cake, and Lady Arabella 
and the other china dolls hadn’t touched it. 
They had been sitting and looking at it all 
this time. 

Mister Mouse was glad that they were 
only dolls, so that he might do the birthday 
cake full justice. 

But he listened. 

Yes?—No? Was it Thomas, the cat, who 
had come in with Nurse just then? 

Mister Mouse shivered all over from 
fright! And just when he had fairly found 
that great big round patty-cake with a piece 
of walnut stuck onto the white icing! 

Pat, pat, pat! Mister Mouse heard 
Thomas, the cat, coming nearer and nearer 
the dolls’ house. No, he couldn’t get into 
the little house. He couldn’t! He couldn’t! 

But Mister Mouse kept quite quiet under 
the silk skirt of Lady Arabella’s party gown. 

“Whatever is that cat doing?’’ Nurse ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Come, kitty, come downstairs 
with me again.” 

But of course Thomas didn’t budge. He 
was quite as independent as most cats. In- 
deed, what is the good of being a cat if one 
cannot be independent? 

So off went Nurse, and Thomas watched 
by the do'l-house door. 

Mister Mouse kept quiet, oh, so quiet! 

In the stillness he heard the nursery door 
open wide, and he heard the patter of Betty’s 
little bare feet over the hard wood floor. 
“Kitty, kitty,” she called. And, when she 
had found Thomas, she carried him off and 
shut the door gently after her. 

Mister Mouse whisked his tail for joy— 
Hurrah! 

He nibbled of the cake. My! how good it 
was! He ate a good big bit, enough to sat- 
isfy his hunger and then he scud down the 
stairs of the dolls’ house for home. 

In the nice little cosey home of Mister 
Mouse all the little mice were playing games, 

““Come, come,’’ cried Mister Mouse, frisk- 
ing in upon the scene. “I have found a 
cake!’’ 

Then all the little mice and Mrs. Mouse 
and Mr. Mouse ran as fast as their little 
feet would carry them up, up the hole that 
Mister Mouse had made into the nursery. 

And Mister Mouse led them through the 
front door of the dolls’ house and up the 
staircase and into the parlor where Lady 
Arabella and the china dolls were having 
their party. 

Mister Mouse and Mistress Mouse and the 
four little mice made a circle around the 
cake on the table, and they ate, and they 
ate, and they ate, till there was not a crumb 
of that patty-cake left! 

Lady Arabella and the china dolls never 
so much as said ““Boo!”’ I dare say that it 
would have been strange if they had, since 
they were only just dolls. 

“We, we, we!”’ cried all the little mice, as 
they scampered. home after the feast. 
“We've had a lovely party!’’ And they 
never went to shake hands with Lady Arabella 
and tell her how much they had enjoyed it 
either. I think that really they ought to 
have known what was manners, don’t you? 

Perhaps they didn’t do it because Lady 
Arabella was only just a doll. I suppose 
mice manners are different from nice polite 
manners. Anyway all the little mice ran 
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home happy that night, and Mister Mouse 
was quite as happy as the rest of his happy 
family. 

But that isn’t all the story. Next morn- 
ing, when Betty came to the dolls’ house and 
opened the front so that she could play, there 
was Lady Arabella and there were all the 
china dolls, just as she had left them—bdut 
there was no cakel 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” Betty cried, ‘my dol- 
lies really ate up their birthday cake! I 
fink they truly are ’live!”’ 

But Thomas, the cat, rubbed his sleek gray 
side against Betty’s blue pinafore. He might 
have told her about Mister Mouse, but he 
did not.—Patten Beard, in the Congregation- 
alist and Christian World. 


A Humming-bird Flower. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


A familiar wild flower of late July and 
early August is the jewel-weed, touch-me- 
not, silver cap, wild balsam, ladies’ eardrop, 
snap-weed, or lady’s slipper; for it answers 
in beauty to all these names. Its leaves 
are delicate of color and texture, and its 
exquisite pendant blossoms are followed by 
green seed pods that explode beneath the 
lightest touch of a finger. The blossoms are 
orange-yellow, spotted with reddish-brown, 
from half an inch to an inch long. ‘There is 
also a pale lemon variety even more delicate 
than the spotted variety. 

The honey is hidden away in a deep 
nectary, where the long bill of the humming- 
bird can best find it. This deep honey pot 
and the curious cornucopia-shaped sepals 
make us sure that some especial creature is 
desired for cross-fertilization, and this time, 
if we watch a bed of this plant a few moments, 
we sball be very sure that the humming-bird 
is the one desired. Not that other creatures 
do not visit them. The bumblebees make 
such a droning in a patch of jewel-weed as 
to call our attention to the locality; but Mr. 
Bumblebee carries masses of the pollen away 
on his back, and, when he visits the next 
flower, it is not in so good a position to fer- 
tilize the pistil as it is when gathered upon 
the long bill of the humming-bird. Smaller 
insects with short tongues cannot reach the 
nectar hidden far down in the long spur, 
especially for Mr. Humming-bird’s delight, 
whose tongue is so constructed that it may 
be run out even beyond the long bill of the 
bird and probe the longest, most intricate 
blossom. 

The bumblebee gets annoyed at the 
masses of pollen on his back and impatiently 
gathers it in a ball and kicks it off on the 
ground. So deeper and deeper the jewel- 
weed hides her honey, trying to keep it for 
her special guest, the humming-bird. 

One would think the jewel-weed would be 
sure enough of her beauty and her power of 
attraction to let go her age-old habit of 
producing seed by blind, homely, hidden 
blossoms, but this is one of the plants that 
produce quantities of cleistogamous flowers. 
Look for them,—homely, hidden, unnoticed, 
unknown flowers that surely perpetuate the 
race. 

Darwin tells us that in England twenty 
jewel-weed plants produce cleistogamous 
blossoms to one producing showy flowers. 
There are no humming-birds in England. 
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Does this plant put forth only enough 
beauty to assure her retention of type, to 
prevent her falling into degeneracy, there 
where there are no humming-birds, and 
here on our continent fling out myriad lovely 
flowers to greet the humming-birds, striv- 
ing to become more beautiful, to reach 
higher perfection of form and color through 
the law of cross-fertilization? It would 
seem so truly. 


The Squirrels’ Foster Mother. 


Eddie Smith, who lives about three miles 
from the village of Downing, Wis., found a 
gray squirrels’ nest in the woods near his 
home last summer in which were two baby 
squirrels curled up asleep, He took the 
little creatures home with him, thinking to 
keep them for pets, but was at a loss as to 
how to properly feed them. Finally he took 
them and placed them beside an old mother 
cat who had several small kittens. Eddie 
was surprised to see that puss treated the 
new-comers exactly as though they were her 
own offspring. 

Eddie had a splendid home made for his 
pets, to keep them out of mischief. ‘The 
squirrel-house was placed among some trees 
on the lawn before his home. It is made of 
wire screen and is larger than a piano box. 
It has a pagoda-like appearance and is di- 
vided into compartments which have wheels, 
cosey nests, and are in other respects fitted 
up so as to make an ideal home for the 
furry tenants. 

The squirrels are fully grown now. Puss 
visits them yet as frequently as possible and 
has never outgrown her love for them.— 
Mary Alden Carver, in Our Dumb Animals. 


Chinese Children. 


Nothing is more charming in respectable 
Chinese families than the reverential re- 
spect of children for their parents, and this 
respect is responded to by great affection 
for the children. It is a very pretty sight, 
writes Sir Henry A. Blake in China, to see 
a young child enter the room and gravely per- 
form the kotow to his father and mother. No 
young man would dare to eat or drink in the 
presence of his father or mother until invited 
to do so. Among the princely families the 
etiquette is so rigid that, if a son is addressed 
by his father while at table, he must stand up 
before answering. 


Cat travels for Health. 


Among the passengers on a steamer from 
the West Indies, which arrived at New York 
recently, was a black-and-white Persian cat, 
owned by Sir Archibald Baker of London. 

The cat was put on board at Southampton 
by order of a cat specialist, who had been con- 
sulted by Sir Archibald when his pet’s spirits 
seemed to be rather low. 


The little girl in the class was reading 
laboriously. ‘‘See Mary and the lamb,” 
she read slowly. ‘‘Does Mary love the 
lamb, button-hook.”’ 

“Why do you say button-hook?”’ asked 
the teacher. 

“Picture of a button-hook here,” replied 
the child, pointing triumphantly to the 
interrogation mark. 
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We Thank Thee! 


BY NAPOLEON S$. HOAGLAND. 


We thank Thee for the beauty which the morning shows, 
We thank Thee for the sweetness of the night’s repose. 


We thank Thee for the glory of the rising sun, 
We thank Thee for the twilight when the day is done. 


We thank Thee for the noon-day and the clearer view, 
We thank Thee for the darkness —then the stars shine 
through. 


We thank Thee for the fragrance of the flow’ry spring. 
We thank Thee for the bounty which the summers bring. 


We thank Thee for the splendor of the autumn’s glow. 
We thank Thee for the sparkle of the winter snow. 


We thank Thee that each season of the day and year 
Makes thy grace and tenderness faithfully appear. 


In Dorothy‘s Garden. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


It was on the edge of a sweet, lingering 
English twilight that we approached the 
little white cottage that spelled “home” 
to a gifted brother and sister more than one 
hundred years ago. 

The chance visitor had been about to 
leave Grasmere without so much as a peep 
at Dove Cottage. But Dove Cottage’s 
adorer, also from across seas, made passionate 
protest, and the half-reluctant American 
found herself haled over the road relentlessly. 

There was a large, bland daffodil-hued 
moon in the mellow evening skies gazing 
down at us in a superior fashion. A crowd 
of wicked-looking little stars were actually 
laughing and exchanging jokes at the hurry- 
ing figures. Nothing more amuses English 
folk, by the way, than to see Americans 
hurry. 

“It was over this very road that she 
walked so often,’? began the Adorer, ‘‘and 
more than likely swinging her lantern, 
Can’t you see its red eye gleaming along 
the path? She may have come from the 
mail at Ambleside. In that case she would 
climb the Roman Road over White Moss 
Fells,—you know in those days that was 
the only approach to Grasmere.”’ 

“Excuse me, but I don’t know what 
you’re talking about,” said the American, 
apologetically. “‘Perhaps I should, but I 
don’t.”’ 

“Tt was Dorothy Wordsworth—but just 
look! Isn’t the cottage like a pearl against 
the dark background of the woods? Listen!” 

From the leafy coverts came the long- 
drawn, piercingly sweet call of some night 
bird. Then a light breeze stole like a plain- 
tive voice through the branches, and all the 
air was filled with gentle ghosts of old. 

“How long the twilights last here,” said 
the Visitor, presently. 

“Yes,” replied the Adorer, with a sudden 
start, “I'll get the key from Grandma Dixon, 
and we'll just peep in at Dorothy’s garden.” 
A moment more and the odorous stillness 
enfolded the late guests. Then a slender 
thread of sound pierced the silence,—the 
trickle of a tiny stream of water into its 
fern-embowered pool. 

“That is William’s spring where he never 


failed to. get his morning glass,’’ whispered 
the Adorer. 
‘‘Oh—yes,—very interesting! But who 


was William?” 
The Adorer gave a little gasp, then pulled 
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herself together, recognizing the utter futil- 
ity of explanation. ‘‘ William Wordsworth, 
the great poet, who lived here,’’ she said 
quietly. ‘‘We’d better go on now. It is 
so dark in that entry and down those stairs.”’ 

Once more in the street the key refused to 
turn in the little gate. Grandma Dixon 
came across from her cottage and remedied 
the difficulty in a trice, saying, witha chuckle, 
“Her misses the old woman’s touch.”’ 

“Vou dear thing,’’ murmured the Adorer, 
with a loving pat, grateful that the spirit 
of poesy had not hopelessly died out. 

All the way home the big bland moon 
smiled down in its superior fashion, and the 
naughty little stars as frankly made fun. 
Both were reflected in the calm mirror of 
Grasmere Water, and the mountain forms 
were so benignant, so protecting. A sense 
of the supreme beauty of it all swelled in 
the Adorer’s heart. ‘‘It is too lovely—it is 
a pain,’ she murmured turning from the 
night to seek the little parlor with its shaded 
lamp and supper table before the fire. 

The next morning she waved farewell to 
the Visitor, who took the first char-d-banc 
to Ambleside en route to ‘“‘do’’ Furness 
Abbey. It was a perfect day, flooded with 
sunshine, a sprightly breeze ruffling the 
lake waters into tiny wavelets and blowing 
dazzlingly white cloudlets over the delicious 
blue,—just the day for Dorothy’s garden. 

Grandma Dixon was already piloting a 
party through the cottage. Now Grandma 
Dixon had been a Grasmere village girl 
when the Wordsworths lived at Rydal 
Mount and knew well the Laureate and his 
family. Who so well could be custodian 
of Dove Cottage as dear Grandma Dixon 
in her dark stuff gown and bonnet, snowy 
apron and shoulder shawl,—Grandma Dixon 
with her snowy locks, dear blue eyes, and 
sweet old face as pink and white as the 
hawthorn blooms of springtide? 

One enters Dove Cottage by a door lead- 
ing from the rustic porch into the flagged 
lower room, ‘“‘half kitchen, half parlor,” 
which Thomas de Quincey mentions in his 
first visit. We see the broad window-seat 
and the corner where the settle once stood, 
where the brother and sister so often found 
the ‘‘dear, dearest Coleridge’ asleep after 
his long walk from Keswick. Beyond was 
the tiny bedroom where Dorothy only too 
often lay awake at night listening to the 
restless pacings to and fro of the poet 
brother, to whom any reluctance of his muse 
was a torment. 

Climbing the narrow stairs, she left the 
house by a back door, for Dorothy’s garden 
invited. It is scarce more than a green hill- 
side climbing up to meet the wood,—a sweet 
secluded spot where Love exulted and the 
Angel of Poesy ever hovered. 


“Sweet garden-orchard eminently fair, 
The loveliest spot that man has ever 
found.” 


It was to this humble cottage home that 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth came 
Dec. 20, 1799. It was here that the poet 
brought his bride,—Mary Hutchinson,—her 
eyes 
“Like stars of twilight fair 
Like Twilight’s too, her dark brown hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From Maytime and the cheerful dawn.” 
Here it was that three of the five dear 
children were born,—and those children of 
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genius the “‘Lyrical Ballads,’’ ‘“The Prelude,”’ 
and many shorter poems and sonnets. i 

The Adorer strolled up the slope to where 
William’s spring sent its constant thread 
of babbling water into its rock-bound pool. 
Here must primrose stars peep out in spring, 
and even now bold foxglove was flaunting 
royal purple bells among the ferns. The 
same stones that John Fisher helped William 
set in the turf still lead to the terrace walk 
where the poet was wont to pace, some- 
times composing or reciting, but as often 
brooding over the thought that coyly de- 
layed expression. Another set of steps 
and a rustic arbor is reached, replacing the 
one where Dorothy and William spent so 
many hours in those old days. 

William would read or discuss his poem. 
Dorothy sat with her sewing, now and then 
flashing out some inspirational word, showing 
a poet soul and an eye unerring in its vision 
of the beautiful 

-At-that time few houses, if any, stood be- 
tween Dove Cottage and the lake. There 
were fewer trees to screen the beauty of 
flashing waters and mountain forms. How 
fair a scene must that have been looking 
up the lake to Helm Crag with its mystic 
philosopher in stone upon the mountain 
brow,—looking into the far purple vistas 
of Easedale and forward up to Silver How! 

But the scene is still most fair. Looking 
through the greenery toward the cottage, 
one sees a roof massed in ivy, clematis, and 
passion flower, and scarlet runner beans 
are trained up the walls just where Dorothy 
trained them all those years, and the dear 
old-time flowers Dorothy loved are in their 
wonted places. To sit and dream in the 
rustic arbor is to have the hand of peace 
laid over all. 

So the Adorer sat, a book upon her knee. 
What said Dorothy of the garden in this her 
Journal? 

“‘Sauntered a little in the garden. The 
blackbird sate quietly in its nest, rocked by 
the wind and beaten by the rain.” 

“Sauntered a good deal in the garden. 
Bound carpets, mended old clothes, read 
“Timon of Athens,’ dried linen.” 

“YT planted borders. John sodded the 
wall.” 

“T sate out of doors a great part of the 
day and worked in the garden. ‘The little 
birds were busy making love and picking 
the blossoms and bits of moss off the trees. 
They flutter about and beneath the trees as 
I lie under them.” 

“T sate with William in the orchard all 
the morning and made my shoe.” 

“Rain in the night. I tied up scarlet 
runners and nailed honeysuckle.” 

“Dried the linen in the morning. 
evening sate upon the wall, 
shifts till I could see no longer.”’ 

“At eleven o’clock Coleridge came while 
I was walking in the still, clear moonshine 
in the garden.” 

“Read Boswell in the house in the morning 
and after dinner under the bright yellow 
leaves in the orchard.” 

“After William had composed a little 
I persuaded him to go into the orchard. 
Prospect divinely beautiful from the seat,— 
all colors, all melting into each other. I 
went in to put bread into the oven.” 

As the Adorer glanced up from her book, 
a tall form in clerical garb ascended the ter- 
race and stood at the arbor entrace. It was 
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a noble face, firm and keen, yet mild and 
kindly. His whole atmosphere spoke privi- 
lege and generations of opportunity. His 
glance sought the book in the Adorer’s 
lap, and he said genially, ‘I always knew 
Dorothy sat much in the arbor.” 

“But she made her shoe as well,” re- 
sponded the Adorer, whimsically. 

“TI suppose the linen was dried about 
here.”’ 

“She’s training the scarlet runner beans 
now.” 

“Tf she isn’t writing in her Journal some 
of those observations which show the true 
poet as well as an eye sensitive to all beauty.” 

“Those fancies that her brother made 
the foundation of many of his finest lines,” 
said the Adorer, slyly. ‘‘You know the 
people about here claim that what Dorothy 
let fall William picked up.” 

“When I see this humble shrine of genius 
where so much plain living and high think- 
ing was done, and remember the house I am 
able to live in, then I feel a discontent, 
a deep, deep shame with myself,’ said the 
stranger solemnly. As: he went down the 
terrace the sunlight filtering through the 
greenery made a crown about his silvery locks, 
and the Adorer felt a sense of having come 
near something very fine and strong. 

“Well, bairn! ye had a fine, quiet time all 
by yourself,” said Grandma Dixon, fondly, 
as she came into the cottage. ‘‘Do you 
mind the great visitor we had? I saw him 
go up to the seat.” 

Upon the register the Adorer saw the name 
of one of England’s best-loved shepherds, 
whom two continents delight to honor! 

Boston, Mass. 


The Sting of Death. 


A school-boy can hardly be persuaded 
to believe that he is not immortal, so far 
off and unreal seems the finality of death. 
But no man passes the age of thirty without 
feeling within himself a strong and almost 
resentful recognition of the certainty of 
death. It is probable that in the time of 
life which immediately precedes middle age 
the consciousness of the inevitability of 
death is more powerful than at*any other. 
After middle age the idea becomes toler- 
able because the mind is familiar with it 
and partially reconciled to it; and; when 
old age deepens about a man, he busies 
himself with thoughts of death—by one of 
the most kindly of Nature’s paradoxes— 
hardly more than a little child. A very 
old man may be dreadfully perturbed if his 

_ dinner is late, if an expected letter does not 
arrive, or if a trusted clock stops, but he is 
by no means perturbed by the perceptible 
approach of death. There is a gentle and 
merciful slackening of the senses. He is 
little more sensible of the removal of those 
few of his contemporaries who have re- 
mained than he is of the certainty that he 
must soon join them. There is scarcely 
such a thing as a shock for a very old man, 
for a shock postulates the nervous power 
to be shocked, and he is almost without that. 
“The sting of Death’? seems to us to be a 
phrase with an exclusively moral import. 
It is so used in the New Testament. 
death, where is thy sting?” 
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awe, yet there is “no passion of the mind] Otherwise his vehicle, like a stubborn mule, 


of man so weak but it masters the power 
of death.”” Thus “revenge triumphs over 
death; love slights it; honor aspireth to 
it; grief flieth to it.” It is as natural to 
die as to be born. And, when all has been 
said, death is but death. To cultivate 
what Matthew Arnold called an ‘almost 
bloodthirsty clinging to life’? is not only 
unbecoming, but ridiculous. With the proper 
approach to Death, his sting, if he have 
one, may be drawn.—Litlell’s ‘‘ Living Age.” 


Nearing the Shore. 


BY MURIEL LEIGH. 


Slumberous is the sea 
The halcyon skies brood o’er, 
The while I near the shore 
Of immortality. 


In love’s sweet peace I rest. 
The troubled journey’s done; 
Serenely sinks the sun 

In the clear golden west. 


Borne slowly onward still, 
I watch the dawning light 
Of day that has no night 
Of home that knows no ill. 


Along the Maine Coast. 


BY MILTON REED. 


When a man becomes the owner of an 
automobile, he: has bought both pleasure 
and trouble for himself. He has a machine 
which opens the door to much liberty of 
action. If he has leisure, great mobility 
becomes his. He is tied down to no time- 
tables of steam railways. He is restrained 
to no tracks of trolley lines. He is not 
deterred by long distances; places once 
remote now seem near. Soon he becomes 
familiar with side streets, with shy country 
ways. He is brought into contact with four- 
corners, by-paths, road-forks—perhaps only 
a little way from his home—of which he 
had never heard. Geographical names be- 
come a reality to him. His sense of locality, 
often a dimly developed faculty with most 
of us, is sharpened. He studies sign-boards; 
he estimates distances; he knows the names of 
hotels. Rivers and lakes, ponds and streams, 
fields and meadows, hills and valleys, cities 
and villages, make their bow to him, as 
he swirls by or through them. Soon they 
become old friends. 

He also becomes an amateur mechanic 
and electrician. Words and terms, which 
a little while before had no intelligent mean- 
ing to him, trip from his tongue like every- 
day gossip. He finds that his motor-car 
is a combination of electrical power and 
cunning mechanism. It does not take many 
days of grappling before he knows that such 
terms as “‘on the battery,” ‘‘on the mag,” 
“spark-plugs,’’ “transmission,” ‘‘differen- 
tial,’”’ and so on, have a costly meaning. 
He learns that his car is of delicate machinery 
all compact, compressed into a small com- 
pass. That each contrivance serves the 
other; that all must work to a common end; 
In fact, 
is a severe schoolmaster. 
Its rules must be obeyed. No truancy, no 


vagrant hours of neglect, are permissible, 


kicks. 

He soon finds, alas! that he is in for a 
lot of experience, some of it quite costly. 
The automobile-world is a world unto itself. 
The autoist is no privileged character. 
Those who do not own one do not propose 
to allow him any special privilege. In fact, 
he is often regarded as a common enemy; the 
enemy of the roads, of hens and dogs, of 
cows and cats, and, most of all, of the few 
people who now walk on the country roads. 
In fact, it is only the hotel-keepers and ven- 
ders of gasolene and supplies who want the 
motorist within their gates. Some towns— 
Nantucket and Bar Harbor—will not tolerate 
his presence and exclude him by ordinance. 
Like the leper, he is pushed outside their 
doors. 

The anti-automobile prejudice is not, 
like racial hatreds and the spirit of caste, an 
inheritance of the ages. It is largely created 
by. the motorist himself. ‘‘What doth war 
but endless wars still breed?” cried John 
Milton. Lawlessness and impatience breed 
their like. In general, every form of excess 
or indulgence is co-related to some other. 
The roads of fifty years ago were not con- 
structed for motor vehicles. They are the 
property of the people. It was quite a 
shock to the farmer, who had from time im- 
memorial used the country roads as an 
annex to his poultry-yard, to have a motor- 
car dashing by run down one of his tres- 
passing hens; it also seemed uncivil that he 
should be obliged to turn to the side of the 
toad when summoned from his drowsy 
rambling, by the ‘‘honk’’ of the motorist. 
It took him some time to learn that the latter, 
when obeying the speed ordinances, had 
the same right to the road as himself. It 
also took the giddy motorist some time to 
learn that speed ordinances are made to be 
obeyed, and that he has no higher right to 
the road than the foot-traveller, or the slow- 
paced work horse. 

Slowly the motorist, the community, the 
farmer, and the pedestrian have come to an 
understanding with each other. The motor- 
car has wedged itself into our social life. 
It is a part of the present order of things; 
its use is constantly enlarging; it is one of 
the synthetic elements which bring us 
nearer to each other and are re-moulding 
our ways of living. In many ways it is an 
enlargement and enrichment of life. It will 
soon cease to be the toy of the well-to-do; 
it will be absorbed by inevitable human 
needs into our work-a-day life; like Use and 
Want it will help to guard the portals of the 
house. 

On a balmy morning, at five o’clock, when 
the very houses seemed asleep, I started 
from my home in Fall River, for what its 
inhabitants call the State of Maine. Other 
States manage to get along in the world, 
without an assertion of their Statehood. 
But Maine, once a colony, of the Old Bay 
State, was so proud of its emancipation, 
that it never has plucked the new feather 
from its cap, and has always worn it with 
becoming pride. I have noticed, when in the 
Far West, that a native of the Pine Tree 
State always told me that he came from the 
State of Maine. 

All parts of Maine were not new to me, 
When a young lad, I used to visit a kindly 
aunt, now gathered to the Shining Ones, 
who lived in the suburbs of Portland. 1 
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was somewhat familiar with that beautiful 
city. I had walked its fine streets; had 
sailed upon its noble harbor, gemmed with 
wooded islands, where I had watched cloud 
chasing cloud in its glorious sky; where 
cape rounds cape; where wind-tossed ships 
find safe anchorage in its opulent bay; where 
one of the most attractive cities in New Eng- 
land has been born from trade and commerce. 

So when my motor-car crossed the Pis- 
cataqua River and ran ittto Kittery, I was 
in no strange land. I had once before seen 
the memorable building where the Peace 
Commissioners of Japan and Russia had 
met, at the instance of President Roosevelt; 
where “‘grim-visaged war hath smoothed his 
wrinkled front,” and the spear was turned 
into a pruning-hook. My mind naturally 
turned to the blood-soaked plains of Man- 
churia, over which I roamed last year. I 
thought of the far-off scenes which then 
came under my eye, and was proud that 
Theodore, the slayer of the lion and the 
bango, was the strange instrument that 
stayed the bloody duel of the two great 
nations. 


“Blessed are the peace-makers.” 


From Salisbury Beach to Old Orchard we 
flitted by a panorama of sea-girt fields, 
cresting waves, nodding trees, blooming 
farms, forested hills. Beauty, beauty every- 
where; in its lush mid-summer glory, poured 
out unstintedly, without money and without 
price. Kennebunk, Freeport, Biddeford, 
Saco, and at last, Portland, reeled by us, 
like some airy creation of the brain. We 
flew over broad rivers and around the sea, 
on the safe bridges which others had built 
for the wayfarer’s use. Then we pushed 
on from Portland to the comfortable town 
of Brunswick, where we rested for the night, 
after a run of 203 miles in one day from 
Fall River. Such are the possibilities of 
motoring; although such long runs are gen- 
erally a mistake and take from the pleasure 
of rational travel. 

There is always a pleasing aroma about 
a town which is the seat of an institution 
of learning. Bowdoin College is the jewel 
of Brunswick. It has been of incalculable 
benefit to the community, the State, and the 
nation. It has numbered among its sons 
the poet Longfellow, that incomparable 
romancer Nathaniel Hawthorne, ex-Presi- 
dent Franklin Pierce, Speaker Thomas B. 
Reed, and the late Chief Justice Fuller. 
Its present President, William D. Hyde, a 
graduate of Harvard, is recognized as one 
of the foremost educators of the nation, an 
enthusiast for sound learning, a receptive 
to truth, liberal, tolerant, holding up before 
his students those noble ideals which exalt 
character. 

The forenoon sun was gilding the grassy 
campers as we wandered over its paths. 
The stately elms quivered in the gentle 


winds; the college buildings stood almost 
ghost-like in their silence. The flush of 
warm, young student life was absent. 


Around all brooded that charm which is 
associated with any place which is the nur- 
sery of noble manhood or womanhood; 
“morning visions of beauteous souls, the 
future’s pledge and band,” if I can quote 
from Longfellow, the most famous of all 
Bowdoin’s sons. To pass through the gates 
of the college was almost to receive its 
benediction. Though silent, it yet spoke. 
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The next day our motor troubles began. 
Maine has been laggard in scientific road- 
building, although the summer tourist is 
one of its most productive assets. We fol- 
lowed the main highways from Portsmouth 
to Bar Harbor, but found many of them 
poor, indeed. At Bath there was a provok- 
ing delay in crossing the Kennebec Ferry. 
Further on we ran into a sharp thunder- 
storm, the rain lay like grease on the clayey 
road-bed. We were not the only sufferers— 
huge motor-cars floundered in the greasy 
mud like beached porpoises. As we ap- 
proached Wiscasset the roads became almost 
impassable. ‘Skidding’’? was unavoidable. 
After a painful experience, and crawling 
only a little more than 20 miles, we made the 
ancient town of Wiscasset a temple of refuge. 
After waiting the next day until the sun had 
baked the clay, we went on through Dam- 
ariscotta and Waldoboro to Thomaston and 
Rockland. On our way we made a side 
tour to Clark’s Island, a rough, rocky front- 
ier town, whose one industry is granite- 
quarrying. The road to Clark’s Island 
might be greatly improved, but a cordial 
welcome awaited us at the home of a vener- 
able Scotch couple, Mr. dnd Mrs. James 
Coulter, the grandparents of one of our 
party. Frosted with the snows of nearly 
fourscore years, the parents of thirteen 
children, ten of whom are now alive, the aged 
couple have the spirits of eternal youth. I 
could see how President Eliot made one of 
his Mount Desert farmer-neighbors the 
theme of a delightful bit of character study. 
It is in such humble homes as that of the 
Coulter’s that one must often look for those 
sturdy qualities which develop the best 
citizenship; homes, where very limitations 
are the fulcrum on which manliness and 
womanliness rest; types of what Robert 
Burns, who knew the Scotch character to 
its very bottom, called ‘‘plodding industry 
and sober worth’’; order-loving, God-fear- 
ing, frugal, thrifty, sensible people, who are 
the staying strength of a nation. The 
poet Lowell speaks of “‘the gamey flavor 
of the bookless man.’’ Emerson once said 
that he never had met a man, however 
humble, from whom he could not learn 
something. The short hour passed with 
James Coulter, with his shaggy hair and 
white ‘‘pow,’’ was a tonic. How often we 
confuse wisdom and knowledge. How little 
of life’s realities we absorbers of books know 
compared with the perhaps unlettered man, 
whose life has been sharpened on the hone 
of rough experience; whose wealth is in 
swarms of children and _ grandchildren, 
whose lives he has impressed with primal 
honesty and a steadfast sense of duty. 
Well they may rise and call such parents 
blessed. In these days of garish luxury, 
swollen wealth, gross avarice, contemptuous 
disregard of human rights, disdain of the 
toiler, such duty-obeying, God-fearing peo- 
ple are the bed-rock of any nation. With- 
out them all social ties would be as stubble, 
and law melt into anarchy. The figure of 
this grand old Scotchman, with his splen- 
did fund of integrity and manliness, will be 
in my mind’s eye for many a day. 

But I am making my letter too long. 
From Rockland to Bangor, over the glorious 
hills and through the soft valleys of the 
Penobscot region, the ride was one succession 
of enchantment. We saw them at the high 
tide of summer beauty. Maine has great 
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wealth of scenery. When a more generous” 
and wiser policy is pursued in road-build- 
ing, it will offer almost imcomparable attrac- 
tions to the motorist. 

In all my wanderings I had never seen 
Mount Desert Island until this tour gave me 
the opportunity. Here art has added to 
nature. Here wealth, gathered in many a 
field, has been brought, and has been made 
to blossom in villa, palace, park, and land- 
scape gardening. Bar Harbor, Northeast 
Harbor, Southwest Harbor,—what can I 
say of them? Lapped by cresting waves, 
fringed with sublime hills, kissed by sun 
and wind, girded with evergreen forests; 
the irair invigorated with the ozone of the 
ocean, perfumed with the salt caught from 
the trough of the sea. Here the forest crawls 
down to the fringe of the ocean, going just 
so far as the soil feeds it with nitrogen; 
here the waves roll from the unknown wastes 
of the vast-deep; here is all the sorcery of 
sea-life, the illimitable mystery symbolized 
by an element which apparently knows no 
law, which grinds rocks as tow, which erodes 
continents, sweeps away the proudest works 
of man as if they were a mirage of the desert; 
and yet which nourishes, feeds, strengthens, 
and classifies life, and which is, in the lan- 
guage of the poet Swinburne, “the great 
mother and lover of us all.” 

The journey from Bangor to Bar Harbor 
was by rail and steamer. At Southwest 
Harbor I had the great pleasure of meeting 
my Harvard classmate, Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
and of being entertained by him and Mrs. 
Dole at their charming cottage. Greatly 
instructed always go I hence, after a con- 
versation with my friend Dole, who has 
“obeyed at eve the voice obeyed at prime,” 
whose whole life has been a protest against 
untruth and wrong, whose voice has never 
been lifted except on the side of justice and 
humanity. 

The voyage from Southwest Harbor to 
Rockland was through an archipelago which 
reminded me in many of its aspects of that 
in the Gulf of Finland, from St. Petersburg 
to Stockholm, which I enjoyed last summer. 

At Rockland, the motor tour is to be 
resumed homeward. “Life is not all beer 
and skittles.’ Pleasure is empty unless ar- 
ticulated with human interests. There is a 
limit to the receptive powers of even a vagrant 
like myself, and duties lurk even at my gate. 

RockLanp, Me, 


A New Utopia.* 


BY <. B.D, 


[AUGUST II I9IO 


The design of the book by Mr. David C. 
Reid, concerning effective industrial reform 
is, the author says, “to show how the domi- 
nation of an irresponsible and all-powerful 
oligarchy can be overthrown, the people made 
supreme, industrial warfare abolished, and jus- 
tice and efficiency established within our 
whole industrial and commercial life.’ The 
first part of the bok, about seventy-six pages, 
is devoted to a radical attack upon the 
“simply insufferable” evils of “the New 
Despotism,’’ which has fastened itself, like 
a parasitic disease, upon our modern society. 

The despotic oligarchy is the capitalistic 
power of the country, largely concentrated 
in a few hands. Its means of tyranny is 


*A New Uropia. Effective Industrial Reform. By 
David C. Reid, Stockbridge, Mass. 
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the “irresponsible business corporation, with 
its grasp upon all kinds of privilege, legisla- 
tive and monopolistic, enabling it, to a 
perilous extent, to set its own prices for 
products which all must use. The cream of 
all the wealth of the nation, which all pre- 
sumably help to produce, is thus diverted to 
a comparatively small fraction of the people. 
For this inequitable condition, equivalent 
in its processes and effects to ‘organized 
robbery,’’ Mr. Reid does not specially blame 
the individuals, into whose laps society 
has thrown its colossal prizes, but he makes 
us all responsible together for the vicious 
system under which we are still content to 
live. 

The reader may suspect that Mr. Reid, in 
the ardor of his attack upon the obvious and 
flagrant injustice of the present distribution 
of wealth, overestimates the weight of the 
injury which the multitude are thus made to 
suffer. No one is yet wise enough and 
adequately supplied with facts and figures 
to make correct appraisal of the extent of the 
margin where the honest profits of all the 
businesses of the country pass over into 
actual extortion. 

Moreover, granting that we endure the 
existence of a thousand millionaires, it does 
not follow that their excessive incomes nec- 
essarily subtract so much as many imagine 
from the wages and salaries of the rest of 
us. ‘That depends upon what they do with 
their income. Suppose none of them wasted 
their income in luxurious and extravagant 
living, would not the whole country, then, 
become richer and all of us inevitably sharers 
in the outcome? 

Another important query arises as to 
the author’s theory of social progress. Like 
many other writers he seems to imply that 
society gets on by a series of cataclysms. 
His first chapter is named “Justice De- 
throned,”’ as if in some past time justice had 
been on the throne and recently had been 
overturned. This is not to read history, 
much less to understand the working of the 
profound law of evolution. We wish to 
keep sympathetic company with Mr. Reid 
and with every one else who strives for 
justice. For this very reason we need the 
more to make a careful diagnosis not only 
of the ‘‘present crisis,” so far as it is a crisis, 
but of the social forces which have been and 
are always working for good and not for 
evil. ; 

Mr. Reid’s book deserves respect because 
he not only does the easy and cheap thing 
in pointing out manifest and large injustices, 
but honestly tries to lay out a new and con- 
structive economic programme. ‘To this he 
gives plenty of sanguine faith and enthu- 
siasm. ‘Though a thorough-going socialist, 
he is interestingly critical of the Marxian 
School, being possessed with a fair sense of the 
everlasting need of the element of individ- 
ualism and of a free scope in which it may 
act. His fault with Marx is that his scheme 
makes no provision for the development 
of frugality, self-sacrifice, patient foresight, 
and independence, but teaches every man, 
by a species of miseducation, to. use and 
enjoy all that comes to him, and to look to 
society to take care of him like a pauper 
after his working days have passed. For the 
same reason the author eschews all public 
pension schemes, such as the English have 
lately adopted. 

Mr. Reid, as a socialist, is also peculiar 
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in defending interest and profits. His 
answer to those who think interest an in- 
justice to the borrower ought to be unanswer- 
able to any one who is willing to think 
straight. His positive programme depends 
indeed upon the idea of legitimate profits 
from capital and is sufficiently ingenious. 
He observes that the present economic move- 
ment is towards a centralized incorpora- 
tion of capital, also that certain corpora- 
tions, like the steel trust, have encouraged 
their workmen to become owners of their 
stock. From these hints his mind leaps to a 
nation-wide, and even world-wide, incorpora- 
tion of all businesses, in which all workers 
shall be joint owners. 

This joint ownership shall be established by 
law, and every one must take at least his 
minimum of stock, subject to the curtail- 
ment of his wages, if necessary, in favor of 
this enforced thrift. He must continue also 
to subscribe for stock up to the age of forty- 
five years. On the other hand, no one may 
be allowed to own more than a certain fixed 
amount in any one of the numerous indus- 
tries constituting the complete system. 
Moreover, the government will guarantee 
at least 5 per cent. on all the stock which 
any one owns in any of the various indus- 
tries. Mr. Reid is hopeful enough to be- 
lieve that the dividends may rise as high 
as 10 per cent. Meanwhile, board's of ap- 
portionment (who will, of course, be quite just 
and wise) will give to every man and woman 
fair wages or salary, based on the actual 
value of the service rendered. The moneys 
which are now drawn off in excess for a few 
will be available for ample pay to all. With 
no factitious prices to oppress the people, 
with generous wages, with no opulent and 
exclusive class to set false standards of ex- 
penditure and tempt poorer men to extrava- 
gance, Mr. Reid reckons that every one will 
easily be able to set aside in dividend-paying 
public stocks as much as $400 a year from 
the age of twenty years. By middle life 
every father of a family will be worth, free 
of any possibility of loss, $10,000 at least, 
and, as wealth increases under an honest 
system, this might well, he says, be doubled 
and trebled. Indeed, the annual income of 
the man’s savings would easily become from 
$2,000 to $4,000. The happy family would 
thus be free to take an automobile trip for 
a month’s vacation in the Berkshire Hills. 
Thus society, pulled in front by the impulse 
of universal hope and pushed behind by the 
steadying compulsion of law, stimulated on 
one side by the individual interest to acquire 
family wealth and comfortable provision for 
old age, and on the other hand safegtiarded 
against greed, avarice, and selfishness, its 
labor forever corporate for the sake of effec- 
tive production and its proceeds distributed 
justly to each human unit of force, would es- 
tablish a practicable Utopia, where no object 
would longer exist to stir men to strife or 
robbery or war. 

A rush of difficult questions necessarily 
follows. The author might be excused from 
the obligation to answer all of them, but 
he tries with more or less success to answer 
a part of them. Thus he advises us to put 
the new plan into operation by taking one 
industry at a time,—for example, the street 
railways. He would buy out the present 
owners by popular subscription. The city 
or the state should advance the money 
which individual subscribers were unable at 
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first to pay down, and afterwards collect the 
same in instalments from men’s wages. 
There would still be laggards and loafers, 
but Mr. Reid suggests that society has to 
support them always, while his plan would 
temove the causes that produce them. 
He thinks that, once on the right road toward 
a just social system, questions of method and 
policy would find their natural answer as 
fast as we came to them. 

The essential difficulty of all socialist 
schemes seems to lurk in Mr. Reid’s book. 
He wants to make men just and thrifty and 
tich by force of law, as good men have re- 
peatedly tried to make others temperate or 
virtuous by act of Parliament, and as many 
to-day think to abolish suffering and create 
a happy world by the use of majority votes. 
But somehow the nature of man resents 
this kind of compulsion. Man must be 
good, if his goodness amounts to anything, 
because he chooses to be good: he may be 
happy only because he discovers, each man 
for himself, the deep and costly laws of life 
on which happiness inexorably depends. 

Man is essentially the child of a spiritual 
universe: its supreme law forever bids him 
place the emphasis, not on what he can get, 
but on what he can give and do and bring to 
pass, whereas the various socialist schemes 
are mainly arranged to get things, and at 
best to get justice, rather than to give it. 
They are like insurance companies, appealing 
to every one to make use of the guarantee 
of society against losses. There is a paradox 
about socialism. For its success it"needs the 
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Many readers of the Register must feel a sense of per- 
sonal loss in the death of Miss Ellen M. Patrick, which 
occurred July 21, r91o0, in Alaska, whither she had gone on 
a pleasure trip. 

Born of religious parents, her spiritual nature, early 
awakened, remained dominant all her life. With a firm 
reliance on God’s providence and love, she never doubted 
that “he qoeth all things well.” During more than thirty 
years of membership in Rev. Mr. Thayer’s church at 
Cincinnati, and since-her return to Massachusetts, as di- 
rector of the National Alliance, she had been an active 
force in Unitarian work. 

Her sweetness of nature, sincerity and directness of 
purpose, and her vital interest in individuals as well as 
causes, endeared her to a large circle of friends. 

Positive, yet tolerant, a woman of broad culture, noble 
impulses and boundless enthusiasm, her influence upon 
the young was far-reaching and inspiring. Gifted, ma- 
tured, a radiant personality all undimmed, she went on- 
ward to the larger life of service and attainment. 


Was she not ever climbing all her days, 

And hasting to explore the upper ways? 

On that calm height where she may now abide, 
No aspiration goes unsatisfied. 1” Gi Gant 
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chivalry of men who are willing to give up 
their lives for it. And it really wins the 
chivalry of the few, like Mr. Reid, who in- 
vent its projects. But, when proclaimed in 
cold type, socialism no longer seems to 
appeal to men’s chivalry or religion: it 1s 
made to appeal to the selfishness of majori- 
ties, who are asked to vote it in, and who 
require the submission of the recalcitrant 
under pains and penalties. 

This criticism is in the interest of real 
socialism, if one may use the word to de- 
scribe a civilized society in which all men 
would freely seek their own welfare in the 
good of all. The key of our approach to 
such a society is different from that which 
most socialists urge. While free and bold 
to make new movements if necessary, we 
are too conservative to throw away or despise 
any principles through which mankind has 
got help in the past. We would thus frankly 
try to understand the significance of the 
competitive idea, instead of railing at it as 
of the progeny of Satan. We would aim 
first to amend obvious wrongs, as in the 
taxes, and to remove restrictions, like tariff 
privileges, and to destroy monopolies, like 
the private or corporate ownership of fran- 
chises and of coal lands. We would take steps 
to resume for all the people that portion of 
the wealth of the world, “the unearned in- 
crement,” which evidently is due to all, and 
to which no individual can ever rightly lay 
claim. We would take the oppressive burden 
of militarism off the necks of the people. 
Here in a few sentences lies the hint of con- 
structive social work, lying close to our hands 
and altogether in the realm of freedom, to 
which familiar processes and principles are 
available, touching matters on which gen- 
eral agreement of honorable men is not im- 
possible, and sufficient to exercise the best 
thought of lovers of men for one generation 
at least. Without venturing to deny any 
new theory of perfected human society, such 
as Mr. Reid sees in his vision, it seems fair 
to believe that we shall stand on ntore solid 
ground for undertaking it, and shall see 
more clearly what it involves, after we have 
practised ourselves upon certain steps that 
must be taken in any case, and the taking 
of whichy without committing us to an un- 
tried enterprise, surely promises to’ carry us 
forward toward whatever ought to prevail. 


The Present an Age of Faith. 
President Arthur T. Hadley delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon to the Yale graduates 
last June and it was printed in the Spring- 
field Republican. President Hadley bade 
the young men remember that they are born 
into an age of faith and into a land of faith, 
into an atmosphere charged as never before 
with positive working beliefs which make 
life worth living. ‘The faiths that we have 
gained, he said are greater in number and 
inspiration than the faiths that we have 
lost. He went on to say:— 

We have lost faith in signs and portents and 
supernatural manifestations of power; in cer- 
tain dogmas and formulas once supposed to be 
essential tosalvation. We have gained in their 
place faith in man, faith in law, faith in the 
truths of Nature, and faith in the God of 
Justice. 


only that the edifice 
indeed, disregard the feelings 


udices of those who were brought up in 
the older faith by unnecessary denial of 


shrink from appealing to him under the old 


him with the old freedom. But we have 
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than on its spirit and its substance, should 
feel that we have lost more than we have 
gained. 
account of the miracles that he is said to have 
wrought at certain times than on account of 
the mighty works that he shows us every day, 
a weakening of the belief in miracles meant 
a loss of faith in the underlying moral pur- 
pose of the universe. 
because a verbally inspired Bible told him 
to, any doubt about the verbal inspiration 
of the Bible seemed to take away the whole 
reason for doing right. 
and superficial view of life. 
miraculous has had its place, and belief in 
verbal inspiration has had its place. 


If a man believed in God more on 


If he did right solely 


But this is a narrow 
Belief in the 


But 
these things represent at best only the scaf- 
folding which has helped to build up the 


edifice of human faith. Once the build- 
ing might have fallen if the scaffolding 


was taken down; now its removal means 
is in condition to 
stand for and by itself. We-must not, 


and prej- 


their premises or disregard of their observ- 
ances; but we may thank God that our 
faith rests on surer foundations than the 
completeness of the evidence for this or that 
miracle, or than the verbal authenticity of 
this or that scriptural passage. 

We have faith in man. We believe 
in our friends. We believe in the essen- 
tial good will of those with whom we have 
to do. Nay, more; webelieve in the human 
race aS a whole. We believe that its in- 
stinets and motives are fundamentally right, 
and that if we can remove the ignorance 
and misery by which so large a part of its 
members have been burdened, we can give 
them not only new comforts and new knowl- 
edge, but new spiritual life. The man of 
to-day finds in the improvement of the condi- 
tions of his brother-men not only a duty, 
but an inspiration. 

We have faith in society. We believe 
not only in what the individual human 
units will do, but in what the organized 
life of the community will do. We believe 
in our country. We believe in the laws 
that it can make at home and in the things 
that it will stand for abroad. We have 
enough faith to make our patriotism no mere 
burden, but a cherished possession of our 
souls. 

We have faith in the truths of Nature. 
This is an even more distinctive feature 
of our twentieth-century life than either of 
the others which I have named. We believe 
that the world about us is governed by 
laws, and we care for the discovery of those 
laws; not only for the sake of the practical 
results which they place in our hands, but 
for the inspiration obtained by the fuller 
and better understanding of the mysteries 
of the universe. r 

We have faith in the God of justice. We 
may not always call this God by the same 
name that our fathers did. We may not 
surround him by the same attributes with 
which our fathers invested him. We may 


forms, or sometimes even from calling upon 


in our hearts, and I believe more firmly 
than ever before, the conviction that at the 
heart of the universe there is a Supreme 
Being on the side of right. 


It is natural enough that those who 
have been brought up to rely on the ex- 
ternals or accidents of the older faith, rather 
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There are several classes of mistakes to 
which the present age is specially subject, 
and which are specially dangerous because 
they come so nearly in line with the most 
glorious ideals of twentieth-century religion. 
Our faith in man may lead us into an easy- 
going tolerance which is neither intelligent 
nor Christian. “Our faith in society may 
lead us to countenance the mistakes, if 
not the excesses of socialism. Our faith 
in science may be carried to the point of 
scientific bigotry. Our faith that God is 
fighting on the side of right may blind us 
to the responsibilities that we ourselves 
have in that fight. 

Let me take these points up in order. 
Among the leaders of the Civil War Gen. 
Grant was distinguished by a large-minded 
faith in men. It was a great source of 
strength to him; a virtue that perhaps 
counted for more than all others in mak- 
ing his career a success. He spent upon 
the work that was before him the ener- 
gies that other people wasted in distrust- 
ing or backbiting their associates; and the 
result justified his faith and his wisdom. 
But when he came into the presidency he 
carried his belief in his friends to unrea- 
sonable lengths. If he liked a man he at 
once had faith in him; and that faith un- 
der the new conditions often proved to be 
badly displaced. As a result the years 
of Grant’s second administration were 
among the most corrupt in the history of 
our country; and people for a time lost 
their admiration of Grant’s greatness in 
their indignation at his mistakes. If you 
are going to trust men you must take the 
trouble to judge them. The extreme of 
indiscriminate trust without judgment is 
about as bad as the extreme of indiscrim- 
inate criticism without faith. No man can 
do a really large work who does not be- 
lieve in his friends; but, by that same token, 
the man who chooses his friends wrongly 
or who confides in them without discrimina- 
tion is foredoomed to do his work wrong. 

In three decades there has been a remark- 
able change of public sentiment on these 
matters. Thirty or forty years ago intelli- 
gent Americans were believers in liberty. 
They thought that government interference 
was an evil, and that the legislation which 
reformers invoked to stop special abuses 
would generally create more evils than it 
would prevent. ‘To-day all this has changed. 
“The new democracy,” said a clear-sighted 
critic about the beginning of this period 
that I have named, “‘is passionately beneyo- 
lent and passionately fond of power,’ ‘The 
combination is a dangerous one—how dan- 
gerous is perhaps best indicated by the events 
of the first French Revolution, whose pro- 
moters loved liberty, equality, and fraternity 
so much that they indulged in a carnival of 
riot and murder almost unparalleled in 
recent history. This is, of course, an ex- 
treme instance; but it is the kind of mis- 
take which any one is likely to make who 
has more faith in government and law than 
intelligence as to the way in which goy- 
ernment and law must be administered. 
The desire to make men happy is a praise- 
worthy thing; the impulse to use govern- 
ment authority for this purpose is a nat- 
ural one; but if there is any point where 
vague sentimentalism is dangerous, and 
where faith needs to be combined with 
virtue and knowledge in order to have 
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any merit at all, it is in rendering to Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s and unto God 
the things that are God’s. 3 

Almost equally characteristic of the 
present day is the danger that our faith 
in science may be carried to the point of 
bigoted intolerance of any philosophy of 
life except that which is based on partic- 
ular fields of science. This is not to be 
wondered at. In chemistry and physics 
and biology the nineteenth century has dis- 
covered a great many truths which were not 
known before, and has made these dis- 
coveries the means of increasing man’s 
power over nature and ameliorating the 
lot of the human race. But there is on 
this very account great danger that we 
shall overestimate both the practical value 
of what has been accomplished and the 
theoretical certainty of many of our doc- 
trines:. The man who would make the 
right use of scientific truth must know the 
limitations of scientific truth. It is a good 
thing to increase the production of food; 
it may become a bad thing if it leads a 
man to deny that there are any other stand- 
ards of progress except material ones. It is 
a good thing to be familiar with the laws of 
mathematical physics; it may become a 
bad thing if it leads one to think that these 
are the only laws worth knowing. I would 
not say one word which could lessen the en- 
thusiasm of the scientific devotee for his 
specialized knowledge, or lessen the public 
faith in the value both of the results and 
of the spirit of discovery by which they are 
obtained. But let us remember that the 
field is a limited one, and that the greatest 
men of science have recognized its limita- 
tions. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


at 10.30 A.M. 


At the First Parish Church, Meeting-house 


Hill, Dorchester, on Sunday, August 14, 
Rev. John M. Day of St. Louis, will preach. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
summer union service on Sunday morning, 
August 14, at 11 o’clock, will be conducted 
by Rey. Edward Cummings. 


The nineteenth annual session of the 
Hancock County Conference will be held at 
Prospect Harbor on Wednesday evening, 
August 17, and Thursday morning and 
afternoon, August 18. 


At All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue and 
2oth Street, New York, a union service will 
be held Sunday, August 14, at Ir AM., 
conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey ‘of 
Brooklyn. ‘The public are cordially invited. 


Churches. 


CampBripGE, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society, Rev. H. H. Saunderson: ‘The 
Austin Street Unitarian Church has been 
badly damaged by fire. Although the walls 
are still standing, and seem to be strong, the 
inside is a wreck by water, if not by fire, and 
the belfry has been ruined. The work of 
renovating the church was under way, and 
painters, decorators, and roofers have been 


engaged there for several weeks. 
fire started is unknown. 
to be covered by insurance. 
oldest church in Cambridge, only the First 


age. 
lature this society was incorporated. 
ing 1806 a meeting-house was built. 


The Christian Register 


How the 
The loss is said 
This is the third 


Parish and Christ Church exceeding it in 
On June 15, 1805, by act of the legis- 
Dur- 

On 
March 1, 1808, the legislature divided the 


town of Cambridge into two parishes, on the 


line of Dana Street, establishing the boun- 
daries of this parish. On March 24 of the 
year parish officers were elected. In 1809 
the proprietors transferred the meeting-house 
to the ownership of the parish. In July, 
1809, a church organization was formed 
within the parish. The first minister was 
Rey. Thomas B. Gannett, and here preached 
Rev. John F. W. Ware and Dr. George W. 
Briggs. The first meeting-house was dam- 
aged by earthquake and unroofed by a storm. 
In 1833, soon after Mr. Gannett’s resigna- 
tion, it was determined to rebuild, which 
was done. The present location was chosen, 
on Austin Street. Much of the material 
of the old house went into the new. ‘The 
church was enlarged and rebuilt in 1873, 
the dedication taking place on December 24 
of that year. 


FaIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen: Rev. 
William Wallace Fenn, D.D., dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, will preach Au- 
gust 14. 

Lincotn, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.: Services every Sunday at 3.30 P.M. 
August 14, 


of Cambridge; August 28, Rev. John W. 
Day of St. Louis. 


MANCHESTER - BY- THE-SEA.— First Uni- 


tarian Church: Rev. Theodore Bacon, 


|Salem, Mass., will preach Sunday, August 
Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of Detroit will | 
preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, August 14, | 


14, at II A.M. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 
Souls’ Church, Rev. W. A. Vrooman: 


without any holidays. 


good. New people come in every Sunday. 


Last Sunday visitors from several points in 


Western Canada were here—men who are 


isolated Unitarians, and rejoiced at having 


an opportunity to attend Unitarian service. 
It is planned to enroll non-resident Uni- 
tarians as associates to receive regular cor- 
respondence from the church. A_ recent 
visit from Rey. H. G. Ives of Andover, N.H., 
with a family party and a visit from Rev, 
Earl M. Wilbur and Mrs. Wilbur of Berkeley, 
Cal., have been cheering. All were interested 
in seeing the lot recently purchased for the 
church, and pleased with the location. Last 
night a series of after-church open-air meet- 
ings was started. The pastor and several 
members of the church were taken in a large 
motor car to a vacant lot, and others of the 
people grouped around the car. By singing 
two or three hymns a group of a hundred 
or more people were attracted. One of the 
young men who has recently joined the 
society from the City Temple, London, gave 
a short talk, followed by an address by the 
pastor, Mr. Vrooman. Other young men 
distributed literature. The results of the 


Rey. Edward Cummings of 
| Boston; August 21, Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., 


Canapa.—All 
The 
society is having regular services all summer, 
Attendance is less 
-than during the winter, but is always fairly 
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first automobile meeting were gratifying 
and the idea will be carried on more ex- 
tensively in the future. Unitarianism should 
be an aggressive spiritual movement; only 
as such will it fulfil its mission. 


Personals. 


The address of Miss Emily C. Wheeler, 


secretary and treasurer of the National 
Armenia and India Relief Association for 


Industrial Orphan Homes, is 22 Sturges 


Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Promise of Poetry. 


Aversion from the life and thought and 
passion of the age deadens the imaginative 
faculties. There is scarcely any surge of 
feeling in the verse of the present day. Now 
and then one finds some song in which the 
movement of life is felt, —some poem written 
in a sincere mood and touched with the 
passion with which it was conceived,—but 
generally the men of the younger generation 
who have devoted themselves to poetic 
work produce only the rhetoric of culture. 
Culture becomes rhetorical when a large 
knowledge of literary effect is used with 
merely a slight experience of actual life. 
This is one of the first distempers of learning 
and one of the last. It appears at the 
beginning of the golden age in the literature 
of a nation, when its writers, having forged 
their instrument of expression, play with it 
for a while before using it; and it recurs in 
an aggravated form in the decline of a noble 
civilization, when skill in literary composi- 
tion has become a common accomplishment, 
and the inventive powers of the race are 
failing. 

But at the present moment the inventive 
powers of the English race do not seem to 
be exhausted. We have recently begun to 
produce plays marked by the same quali- 
ties as the finest of our novels. It is indeed 
probable that our fiction will be reduced by 
the conversion of some of our best novelists 
into brilliant playwrights, for the theatre 
promises to become again a great moulding 
force in our literature. Perhaps some poet 
will also feel its vivifying influence. Only 
by means of the drama can poetry resume 
its close connection with our national life 
and thence recover its ancient power over 
the mind of the people-—The Atheneum. 


The Bell Telephone Company is to adopt 
in New York the plan developed by inde- 
pendent companies in Buffalo of attaching 
pay-station telephone-boxes to street poles 
after the model of police call-boxes. It is 
said that little inconvenience is caused by 
the roar of traffic in the street. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Oity 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. ‘ : 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7¥eas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries, 


A Chicago visiting nurse, hunting fora case, 
inquired of a dozen little urchins, playing in 
the opening between two buildings, where 
Gary Alley was. ‘“‘Huh,”’ with much dis- 
gust from the chorus, ‘‘ you’re standin’ in it.”’ 


One of the most proper newspapers in the 
country gave the other day a report of a 
Sunday-school celebration where pieces were 
recited, among them being one the reporter 
gave as “Sam Dolphin,” by Longfellow.— 
Critic. 


It is not every automobilist who can suc- 
cessfully resist the temptation to speed. 
A gentleman who has a habit of noticing the 
scenery inquired the other day of his chauf- 
feur, ‘‘What was that place we just passed?”’ 
“‘Oh,’”’ answered the man, indifferently, 
‘‘that was Rhode Island.’ 


The soup had been brought on, and the 
wife of the host was apologizing for it. “I 
am afraid you will find it seasoned too highly, 
Mr. Jones,’”’ she said. ‘‘I tell Susan every 
day of my life not to use so much salt and 
pepper in her cooking, but it doesn’t do any 
good.”’ ‘‘The soup is all right, Mrs. Irons,” 
the guest hastened to assure her. “It’s 
exactly Susaned to seat my taste.”’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


A young man who had received the privi- 
lege of shooting over the land of a farmer got 
rather close once or twice to the home 
grounds. Later in the day he met the 
farmer. ‘‘You’ve had pretty good luck,” 
said the farmer. ‘‘ Well, no,’’ said the young 
man, hesitatingly. ‘‘I haven’t had any luck 
at all.” ‘Yes, you have,” repeated the 
farmer. ‘‘ This morning you just missed my 
best Shorthorn.’’—Country Gentleman. 


The book-keeper was adding a long col- 
umn of figures when he became conscious 
of a friend at the window. As he had been 
interrupted several times, he paid no atten- 
tion to the suppressed cough, but kept 
steadily at work, determined to finish that 
particular column at least. ‘‘Well,” said 
the friend at last, ‘‘It’s well known there is 
nothing so deaf as an adder.” A laugh 
followed and the column had to be added 
again. 


As an instance of the rigor of the pro- 
verbial Scottish Sabbath, the following 
anecdote defigs competition. A postman 
whose round lies between Stirling and Blair 
Drummond does his six miles out and six 
miles in on a bicycle on week-days. On 
Sunday the authorities compel him to walk. 
Sunday, they say, is the day of rest. It 
is not convenient to rest both bicycle and 
postman, so they rest—the bicycle.—Ex- 
change. 


The following story is told of Mr. Labou- 
chere, father of the first Lord Taunton: 
“As a young man, Labouchere was employed 
in the great mercantile house of Hope. 
When it came time to marry, having dis- 
creetly made his own choice of the lady, he 
applied to Sir Francis Baring for leave to 
pay his addresses to his daughter. Sir 
Francis demurred, as Labouchere, though 
a rising young man, had no fortune. ‘But 
if Hope takes me into partnership?’ said 
Labouchere. ‘Oh, yes, if Hope takes you 
into partnership.’ Labouchere then went 
to Hope, and intimated his wish for this 
arrangement. Hope, in turn, demurred. 
‘But if I marry Baring’s daughter?’ said 
Labouchere. ‘Oh, if you marry Baring’s| 
daughter.’ This was enough for Labou- | 
chere. He concluded his wooing by marry- | 
ing Baring’s daughter, whereupon he became ! 
a partner in Hope’s.” ' 
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|THE TEMPLETON INN| 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


“In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 

Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PrercivaL Biopcett, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. s 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. , 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr, Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
— churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

4 Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
tearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary, 


Educational. 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
Fatt TERM Opens SEPTEMBER 21. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster, 


The MacDutffie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For a girl preparing for Vassar, Wellesley, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Mount Holyoke, or Boston 
University, a scholarship is offered in one of the 
best girls’ boarding schools in New England. 
Write for particulars. Address Scholarship, care 
of the Christian Register. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, n.u. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Luildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR BOYS. Location 

high, dry, and health- 
ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residential 
villages. _ Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
preparation for — Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for all. Large, 


airy gymnasium with swimmin; l, For catalog, address 
Dr. G. R. Wurre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. i 


The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856 
Healthful location in the “Heart of the Commonwealth.” 
cient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. 
Te¥ms $goo. Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D.,LL.D., Visitor. 
Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster, 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine gymnasium, new this year, 


College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. 
ate work, 


Music and Art. 
Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


Postgradu- 
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